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MAJOR DUNWOODIE AND HARVEY 
BIRCH. 
The Spy, vol. ii. p. 25. 

‘Ts readers of the Spy will recollect the per- 
ilous situation in which Harvey Birch was left 
in Hotel Flanagan, after he had been arrested by 
the Skimmers and delivered over to Major Dun- 
woodie, who allowed him but one night to pre- 
pare for death. 

It will be remembered that the Major himself 
went to rest in no envieble state of mind, and 
after spending a night of restlessness, he arose 
unrefreshed from the rude bed where he had 
thrown himself in his clothes, and without awa- 
king any of the group around him, wandered 
into the open air in search of relief. He was 
stopped in his walk by arriving at the base of 
those rocks which had protected the Skinners in 
their flight, before he was conscious whither his 
steps had carried him, He was about to return, 
and retrace his path to his quarters,when he was 
started by a voice, bidding him to— 

“Stand or die.” 

Dunwoodie turned in amazement, and beheld 
the figure of a man placed at a little distance 
above him on a shelving rock with a musket in 
his hand, that was levelled at himself. The 
light was not yet sufficiently powerful to reach 
the recesses of that gloomy spot, and a second 
look was necessary before he discoved, to his as- 
tonishment, that it was the pedlar who stood be- 


fore him. 


The Collegian is the name of a mew paper 
conducted and issued by the Studd of Har- 
vard University. The utility of such underta- 
kings is in our opinion very questionable, as ten- 
ding to draw the mind away from its studies, and 
fixing its attention upon subjects of minor im- 
portance. We were once concerned in such a 
boarding-school periodical, and can safely say 
from our own experience in that case, that every 
teacher ought to suppress all bantlings of the 
kind, and drive them out the premises with as 
little mercy as he would a congregation of pole- 
eats. Even if a clever thing be produced, like 
the following, it is no argument for enduring 
them, The time which ought to be devoted to 
those studies that make up the character of the 
iaan, is idled away upon mere trash, and thats 
too, without the possibility of recalling the days 
s0 imprudently wasted, even if repentance come 
in afterwards. 

The two ballads which follow are taken from 
the first number of the Collegian, and evince 
considerable tact and talent. The latter in par- 
ticular, cbounds more in humor than delicacy or 


refinement. 
RUNAWAY BALLADS. 
NO, I. 
Wake from thy slumbers, Isabel, the atars are in the sky, 
And night has hang her silver lamp, to light our alter by: 
The flowers have closed their fading leaves, aud droop 
upon the plain— 

© wake thee, and their dying hues shall blush to life again. 
Jn such a sacred hour as this, how beams the eye of love, 
When all is mellowed shade below, and all is light above; 
And oh, how soft a maiden’s sigh melts on the midnight 


air, 
When scarce a wanton zephyr bieathes, to weave her 
silken hair. 

The rattle of a soldier's steel hag left the silent hall, 

The mastiff slumbers at the gate—the scentry on the wall; 
And — byi many a stately barge, that rocks upon the 
A bark is floating on the wave, and dancing at their side, 
Aad when before the flowing wind she spreada her eagle 


h 
wings, 
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And tte a halcyon, from her breast the shivered billo B 


Th many a prouder pennant flies before the ocean 
reeze, 

No keel can track her foaming path that sweeps the 
sparkling seas. 

Then come to me my lovely one, and haste we far away, 
And we will reach the distant isle before the break ofday, 
Let not thy gentle eye grow dim, thy rosy cheek grow 


pale 
For thou shalt find abeating heart beneath a warrior’s 


mail. 
NO. II. 
Get up! get up! Miss Polly Jones, the tandem’s at the door, 
Get up, and shake your lovely bones, its twelve o’clock 
and more; 
The chaises they have rattled by, and nothing stirs around, 
And all the world, but you and [, are sueringsafe an 


sound, 

I broke a drunken watchman’s nap, and he began to 
nutter, 

I gave him just a gentle tap, that help'd him to the gutter; 

The cur-dog growled an ugly growl, and grinned a bitter 
grin, 

I tipped the beast a rat’s-hane pill, to keep his music in. 

When Squaretoes stumps about the house, and does'nt 
find you there, 

And all the folks arein a touse, my eyes! how dad will 


stare! 
He locked and double-locked the door, and saw you safe 


a 
And “— ‘dreamed a jailor’s paw could scratch a body's 
ead. 
Come, hurry! hurry! Polly Jones! itis no time to snooze, 
Don't stop for t'other petticoat, nor tidge. for your shoes; 
I have a quilted wrapper here, your tender limbs to fold, 
It’s growing mighty chilly, dear, and I shall catch a cold, 
I've gotimy gouty uncle’s Bay, and trotting Peggy too, 
I've lined their tripes with oats and hay, and now for love 
and you; : 
The lash is cufling in the air, and I am at yourside, 
ates you are Mrs. Snaggs, my bold and blooming 
ride, 


MISCELLANY. 

From the Washington Spectator. ; 
THE RULING PASSION STRONG IN 
DEATH. 
In the new edition of D’Isn lis “Curiosi- 
ties of “Literature,” there is a-very. interesting 
article, entitled “The Book, of Death,” .in 
which, amidst a variety of topics of the deep- 
est moment, are several curious. illustrations 
of the predominant affection m_ the «clesng 
scene of mortal existence. is 
In the correspondence of Grimath and Tie: 

rot, we find some amusing illustrations of tin 
subject. The last moments of Derat; (says 
Grimm) were occupied like the rest. of his 
life, in making verses, in suffering himself to 
be deceived by his mistress, and in ridiculing 
his own follies with the utmost gaiety. Two 
hours before ,his death he would be dressed 
according to his custom, and his last breath 
was drawn sitting in his arm chair, elegantly 
frizzled and powdered! It was with much 
difficulty that the Princess de Charolais could 
be persuaded, although near her extreme ag- 
ony, to have her rouge taken off. No longer 
able to resist the entreaties of her confessor, 
she at length consented—“ but in this case,” 
said she to her women, “give me some rib- 
bands, you know that .without rouge yellow 
ribbandsare shockingly unbecoming—and one 
must not look like a fright after one’s death!” 
The voluptuous St. Invetatx, on his death- 
bed, desired his mistress to play a lively air 
of which he was very fond, “in order,” said 
he, “that my soul might glide away more 
sweetly.” Lord Herbert, of Cherhurg, as- 
sembled his most agreeable companions about 
his bed, and he expired amidst the fascinations 
of social conviviality. Mirabeau called for 
music and flowers. J. J. Rousseau, when he 
felt the approach of death, ordered his wind- 
ows to be opened, in order to take a last 
game of that nature which he had so well 

— in his immortal works. 


he ruling passion of Lord Chesterfield 
was “politeness and the graces,” The last 


words which his lordship was heard to utter 
were, (when the valet, opening the curtains 
of the bed, announced Sr. Dayroles,)—“ Give 
Dayroles a chair!” ‘His good-breeding,” 
observed Dr. W rren, his physician, “only 
quits him with his life.” Lord St. Vincent 
(the illustrious nayal hero) when he felt his 
end approaching, ordered a picture of a sea- 
fight to be brought near him, and whilst he 
gazed on it, the shadow of death suddenly 
overspread his faculties. 'The notorious Gen. 
Lee, of the American Revolution, died in a 


d| wretched tavern, exclaiming, “ Advance! ny 


brave grenadiers!” - The last words of Napo- 
leon were, “Dessaix! .Massena! ah! victory is 
declining! run—hasten! press the charge! 
they areours!” 

. de Lagny,the celebrated mathemati- 
cian, having become-insensible in his last ill- 
ness, Manpertuis approached his bed, and en- 
deavored to rouse him in vain. At last he ex- 
claimed; “M. Lagny, what is the square of 
$2?” “144,” answered the other, and in a few 
minutes expired. Dumarsais, the gramma- 
rian, was harangued on his death-bed, in a 
very elegant manner, by a zealous but unlet- 
tered priest. , At le his patience being 
worn out, he exclaimed—*“ For heaven’s sake 
do not talk of Pai so ungrammatically, or 
you will disfust me witif it!” ‘The illustrious 

yle, having prepared his proof for the prin- 
ter, to where it*lay when expiring. 
The dying thoughts of the distinguished F. J. 
Taba, pppea to have been centered upon 
the Act of which he’-was. the brightest 


heft. moments before he expired, 
rwaltind fend, Pater, ehtered the room. 
Talma,made an effort to rise, wayed his hand, 
and addressd him in the famous lines, “Prends 
un seige, Cinna prends,” dc. But he sunk 
down befgre he could finish this passage from 
one of th of Corneille’s trage- 
hh! 


dies, in which these two unequalled perform- 
ers often elicited’ the ‘thundering ap- 
lauses of the andience. Garrick, on his death- 
, observing two or three persons. entering 
his chamber, inquired who they were, and on 
being informed they were physicians, he re- 
ted ‘the’ following lines from “The Fair 
enitent”— 
«“ Another and another still ascends; 
The last fool is welcome as the former.” 


“The artery has ceased to beat,” were the 
last words of the great physiologist, Haller. 

Mr. D'Israeli mentions a curious French 
book, “ On great men who have died jesting,” 
which I would be glad to see, as it must con- 
tain a great deal of interesting matter. Lord 
Byron alludes to this subject in a passage of 
the Corsair: 
“ Strange though it seem—yet with extremest 

ief, ‘ 

Is link'd a mirth—it doth not bring relief—- 
That playfulness of sorrow ne’er beguiles, 
And smiles in bitterness—and still it smiles; 
And sometimes with the wisest and the best, 
Till even the scaffold echces with their jest!” 
He observes, in anote to these lines, “ During 
one part of the French Revolution it became 
a fashion to leave some bon mot as a legacy, 
and the quantity of facetious ‘last words’ spo- 
ken during that period would form a melan- 
choly jest-book of considerable size.” Many 
of these dying jests are well known; those of 
Danton, and several others, can be found in 
Sir Walter Scoft’s History of Napoleon. The 
following, I believe, has never appeared in 


print. A youth, remarkable for he talents 


‘NO. 25. 


and attamments, was condemned to death by 
the horrible tribunal of Fouquier Thinville. 
Before his incarceration he had obtained the 
affections of a lovely maiden, whose Christian 
name was Flora, and the day had been fixed 
for their union. Shortly before he was led to 
the guillotine he wrote an affecting distich, 
the curious alliteration of which is the least of 
ilst on the subject of the closing scene 
the victims, I will notice that 
| observed in a catalogue of works prepari 
for the press in Paris, «Memoirs of 
lution, by Samson the executioner.” As this 
production will no doubt be carefully arranged 
-some hi person, I expect it will be re- 
ete with all the thrilling interest with which 
that sepulchral period so.femarkably teems. 
The following passage from Mercier’s Nou- 
véaw Paris refers to Semson: “He has cut 
off the head of the most pewerful monarch in 
Europe—of his wi Brissot—Couthon— 
of leaders of every party—and all with the 
same composure. Mingled blood of princes, 
legislators,.plebians, flowed in one stream. 
whichthe borreau looked upon with as much 
indifference as if he were contemplating the 
rivulet of the Gobelins.” 


Every body knows, we presume, that 
Benedict Arnold was the cbiect of scorn 
and contempt in England, after his treach- 
ery, and thathe was often grossly insulted 
in that country. The following anecdote 
however, which we have never seen, in 

rint, may be new to some of our readers. 

hortly after the peace of 783, Arnold 
was presented at court. While the king 
was conversing with him, Lord Balcarras, 
a stately old nobleman, who fought under 
General Burgoyne in the campaigns of 
America, was presented. The King in- 
troduced them with, 

“Lord Balcarras—General Arnold.” 

‘*What, Sir,” said the haughty old 
Earl, drawing up his lofty form, ‘the 
traitor Arnold?” and refused to give him 
his hand. The consequence, as may be 
anticipated, was a challenge from Arnold. 
They met, and it was arranged that the 
parties should fire together. At the sig- 
nal, Arnold fired; but Lord Balcarras, 
throwing down his pistol, turned on his 
heel, and was walking away, when Ar- 
nold exclaimed, 

**Why don’t you fire, my Lord?” 

«*Sir;”? said Lord B. looking over his 
shoulder, ‘‘I leave you to the execution- 


NEWSPAPER PATRONAGE.—The New 
Hampshire Gazette in making its annual 
New Year’s bow, appeals to those who are 
in arrears, and relates the following anec- 
dote,which is yy epee to too many of the 
‘* patrons” of the newspaper press—‘‘ A 
few weeks since one of our subscribers 
found fault with the type on which the 
Gazette is printed. He said he could not 
read it without his spectacles. Onreferr- 
ing to his acceunt,we find he is omly in- 
debted for Six years subscription!! In 
the mean time we have worn out anew 
fount of type!” : 


Milton and his descendantssreceived for 

the entire copyright of {Paradise Lost,” 

the sum of twenty-eight pounds. The 

author cf ‘* Satan,” it issaid receives from 

his pubtishers, for the copyright of that 
poem, nearly enc chemeand pounds, 


| 


ed towards the head of the stream. 


 pable of the slightest exertion. Notwithstand- 


104 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
From the Friend. 
JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. 

After the sun-fish, as regular annua! visi- 
itants of the small rivers and creeks of the 
Chesapeake, containing salt or brackish water, 
came the Crabs in vast abundance. During 
the period of their visitation, my skiff was in 
daily requisition. Floating along with an al- 
most imperceptible motion, a person looking 
from the shore might have supposed her en- 
tirely adrift; for as I was stretched at full 
length across the seats, in order to bring my 
sight as close to the water as possible without 
inconvenience, no one would have observed 
my presence from a little distance. ‘The crabs 
belong to a very extensive tribe of beings, 
which carry their skeletons on the outside of 
their bodies, instead of within; and of neces- 
sity the fleshy, muscular, or moving power of 
the body, is placed in a situation the reverse of 
what occurs in annimals of a higher order, 
which have internal skeletons or solid frames 
to their systems. This peculiarity of the crus- 
taceous animals and other beings, is attended 
with one apparent inconvenience ; when they 
have grown large enough to fill their shell 
or skeleton completely, they cannot grow 
farther, because the skeleton being external, 
is incapable of enlargement. To obviate this 
difficulty, the Author of Nature has endowed 
them with the power of casting off the entire 
shell, increasing in size, and forming another 
equally hard and perfect, for several seasons 
successively, until the greatest or maximum 
size is attained, when the change or sloughing 
ceases to be necessary, though it is not always 
discontinued on that account. To undergo 
this change with greater ease and security, 
the crabs seek retired and peaceful waters, 
whose clezr, sandy shores are rarely disturbed 
by waves causing more than a pleasing mur- 
mur, and where the number of enemies must 
be far less in proportion than in the boisterous 
waters of the Chesapeake, their great place ot 
concourse. From the first day of their arrival 
in the latter part of June, until the time of 
their departure, which in this creek occurred 
towards the first of August, it was astonish- 
ing to witness the vast multitudes which flock- 


It is not until they have been some time in 
the creek, that the moult or sloughing general- 
ly commences. They may be then observed 
gradually coming closer in shore, to where the 
sand is fine, fairly exposed to the sun, and a 
short distance further out than the lowest 
water mark, as they must always have at least 
a depth of three or four inches water upon 


em. 

The individua] having selected his place, 
becomes perfectly quiescent, and no change is 
observed during some hours but a sort of swel- 
ling along the edges of the great upper shell at 
its back part. After a time, this posterior edge 
of the shell becomes fairly disengaged like 
the lid of a chest, and now the more difficult 
work of withdrawing the great claws from 
their cases, which every one recollects to be 
vastly larger at their extremities and between 
the joints, than the joints themselves. A still 
greater apparent difficulty presents in the 
shedding of the sort of tendon which is placed 
within the muscles. Nevertheless, the Au- 
thor of Nature has adapted them to the accom- 
plishment of all this. The disproportionate 
sized claws undergo a peculiar softening, 
which enables the crab, by a very steadilycon- 
tinued, tho’ scarcely perceptible effort, to’ pull 
them out of their shells, and the business is 
completed by the separation of the complex 
parts about the mouth and eyes. The crab 
now slips out from the slough, settling near 
it on the sand. It is now covered by a soft, 
perfectly flexible skin; and though possessing 
precisely the same; form as before, seems inca- 


ing that such.is its condition, while you are 

ing.on this helpless creature, it is sinking 
in the fine loose sand, and in a short time is 
covered up sufficiently to escape the observa- 
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Neither can one say how this is effected, al- 
though it occurs under their immediate obser- 
vation; the motions employed to produce the 
displacement of the sand are too slight to be 
appreciated, though it is most probably owing 
to a gradual lateral motion of the body by 
which the sand is displaced in the centre be- 
neath, and thus gradually forced up at the sides 
until it falls over and covers the crab. Ex- 
amine him within twelve hours, and you will 
find the skin becoming about as hard as fine 
writing paper, producing @ similar crackling 
if compressed ; twelve hours later the shell is 
sufficiently stiffened to require some slight 
force to bend it, and the crab is said to be in 
buckram, as in the first stage it was in paper. 
It is still helpless, and offers no resistance ; but 
at the end of thirty six-hours, it shows that its 
natural instincts are in action, and by the 
time forty-eight hours have elapsed, the crab 
isrestored to the exercise of al] his functions. 
[have stated the aboveas the periods in which 
the stages of the moult are accomplished, but 
I have often observed that the rapidity of this 
process is very much dependent upon the tem- 
perature, and especially upon sunshine, A 
cold, cloudy, raw, and disagreeable spell hap- 
pening at this period, though by no means 
common, will retard the operation considera- 
bly, protracting the period of helplessness. 
This is the harvest season of the white fish- 
erman and of the poor slave. ‘T'he laziest of 
the former are now in full activity, wading 
along the shore from morning till night, drag- 
ging a small boat after them, and holding in 
the other hand a forked stick with whieh they 
raise the crabs from the sand. The period 
during which the crabs remain in the paper 
state is so short, that great activity is required 
to gather a sufficient number to take to mar- 
ket, but the price at which they are sold is 
sufficient to awaken all the cupidity of the 
crabbers. ‘Two dollars a dozen is by no 
means an uncommon price for them, when 
the season first comes on; they subsequently 
come down toa dollar, and even to fifty cents, 
at any of which rates the trouble of collecting 
them is well paid. The slaves search for 
them at night, and then are obliged to kindle 
a fire of pine knots on the bow of the boat, 
which strongly illuminates the surrounding 
water, and enables them to discoverthe crabs. 
Soft crabs are, with great propriety, regarded 
as an exquisite treat by those who are fond 
of such eating; and oy many persons are 
unable to ‘use crabs or lobsters in any form, 
there are few who taste of the soft crabs with- 
out being willing torecurtothem. As an ar- 
ticle of Iuxury they are scarcely known north 
of the Chesapeake, though there is nothing to 
prevent them from being used to considerable 
extent in Philadelphia, especially since the 
opening of the Chesapeake and Delaware ca- 
nal, uring the last summer I had the finest 
soft crabs from Baltimore. They arrived at 
the market in the afternoon, were fried ac- 
cording to rule, and placed in a tin butter ket- 
tle, then covered for an inch or two with 
melted lard, end put on board the steam boat 
which left Baltimore at five o'clock the same 
afternoon. The next morning before ten 
o'clock they were in Philadelphia. 
At other seasons, when the crabs did not 
come close to the shore, I derived much amuse- 
ment by taking them in the deep water. This 
is always easily effected by the aid of proper 
bait, a leg of chicken, piece of any raw meat, 
or @ salted or spoiled iuerring, tied to a twine 
string of sufficient length, and a hand net of 
convenient size, is all that is necessary. You 
throw out your line and bait, or you fix as 
many lines to your boatlas you please, and ina 
short time you see, by the straightening of the 
line, that the bait has been seized by a crab, 
who is trying to make off with it. You then 
place your net where it can conveniently be 
picked up, and commence steadily but gently 
to draw in your line, until you have brought 
the crab sufficienty near the surface to distin- 
guish him! if you draw him nearer, he will 
see you and immediately let go, otherwise his 


tion of careless or inexperienced observers. 


greediness and voracity will make him cling 


to his prey to the last. Holding the line in 
the left hand, you now dip your net edge fore- 
most into the water at some distance from the 
line, carry it down perpendicularly until it is 
five or six inches lower than the crab, and then 
with a sudden turn bring it directly before him, 
and lift up at the same time. Your prize is 
generally secured, if your net be at all prop- 
erly placed; for as soon as alarmed, he push- 
es directly downwards and _ is received in the 
bag of the net. It is better to have a little 
water in the bottom of the boat to throw them 
into, as they are easier emptied out of the net, 
always letting go when held over the water. 
This a good crabber never forgets, and should 
he unluckily be .seized by a large crab, he 
holds him over the water and is freed at once, 
though he loses his game. When not held 
over the water, they bite sometimes with 
dreadful obstinacy, and I have seen it necessa- 
ry tocrush the forceps or claws, before one 
could be induced to let go the fingers of a boy. 
A poor black fellow also placed himseii in an 
awkward situation; the crab seized him bya 
finger of his right hand, but he was unwilling 
to lose his captive by holding him over the 
water, instead of which, he attempted to se- 
cure the other claw with his left hand, while 
he tried tocrush the biting claw between his 
teeth. In doing this, he somehow relaxed his 
left hand, and with the other claw, the crab 
seized poor Jem by his under lip, which was by 
no meansa thin one, and forced him to roar 
with pain. With some difficulty he was 
freed from his tormentor, but it was several 
days before he ceased to excite laughter, as 


the lip, which imparted a most ludicrous ex- 
pression to a naturally comical countenance. 
Joun. 


FORGET-ME-NOT. 


The beautiful little flower, commonly called 
“ Forget-me-Not,” blooms in luxurient profu 
sion on the graves of the heroes of Waterloo. 
—London Lit. Gaz. 


Amid the fallen warriors’ tombs, 
Where heroes’ ashes rot, 
A lovely little flower there blooms— 
The sweet “ Forget-mo-Not;” 
It fair and beautiful appears, 
Though sown rhid carnage, groans, and tears. 


There are, whose mouldering ashes lie 
Where banners proudly sweep, 

Where gilded scutcheons mock the eye, 
And marble statues weep; 

Oh! there is grief enough in stone, 

But hearts that burst with sorrow—none. 


More holy far than these, the spot 
Where rest the warrior’s bones; 

Though marb!e statues mark it not, 
Nor monumental stones; 

There needs no sculptured pile to tell 

Where those who bled for freedom fell. 


For Britain's sake their strength was spent, 
Their blood for Britain spilt; 

In British hearts their monument 
Immortally is built; 

Nor shall their memory fade away, 

*Till memory shall herself decay. 


Oh! no—beneath her silent pall, 
hould dark oblivion hide 
The fond remembrances of all 
We hold most dear beside ; 
The flowers upon their graves forbid 
That ruerr remembrance should be hic, 


Their flowery epitaph is writ 
Where Nature’s footsteps tread 

*T was Freedom’s self indited it, 

Above the deathless dead; 

And you may read upon the spot.— 

“Forget me not—Forget me not.” 


I ask no more—unstrung and broken 
My feeble lyre—I crave 

Of tender grief this one sweet toker, 
That on my lowly grave 


' These lovely flow’rets may appear. 


Planted by those who loved me here. 


BIOGRAPHY. — 
PETER THE HERMItr. 

The origin of this singular man has 
been undisputed. The most probable accoyy; 
is, that he was descended from a family of 
noble rank; that he was born at Amiens, an 
derived his title of Hermit from Regnay, 
l'Hermite, his father, who enjoyed an estate 
which conferred that name upon his posseggg, 
The first years of his life were spent in thy 
pursuit of learning; and he not only stadig 
in the most celebrated of the Italian acage 
mies, but passed over into Greece, in order p 
enjoy the advantages which that country gtij 
aflorded the inquirer. Having completed hig 
education, and shown the most admirable q, 
pacity for learning, he was received into the 
house of his relative, the Bishop of Paris, wh 
regarded him with parental affection, ay 
promised to reward his industry and talen, 
with the best preferments of the church. By 
the mind of Peter was too active to allowg 
his remaining contented with the retired lig 
to which that prelate wished to devote hin: 
and he requested permission to give up his 
prospects of ecclesiastical honors for those 
a military career. It wasa considerable tin, 
before his desire was assented to; but, y 
length, seeing his resolution remain unalte. 
ed, the bishop was obliged to allow his depar, 
ure, and he sent him to his brother, Eustach 
Count of Boulogne. This nobleman imn 
diately perceived the value and extent of hi 
accomplishments, and made him tutor to bis 
sons; in which eapacity he devoted a lap 
portion of his time to martial exercises, api 


the severe bite was followed by a swelling of| at Jast became entirely engaged in the dutig 


of his new profession. A war with Flandey 
afforded him many opportunities of distir 
guishing himself, and obtaining the noticed 
his superiors in arms; but an unfortunate we. 
cident exposed him too closely to the enemy, 
and he was taken prisouer. While suffering 
under the restraints and privations of captiy; 
ty, his thoughts began to be employed on sub 
jects more in unison with the natural tow 
of his mind than these which had lately oee- 
pied it. The glowing dreams of his militay 
renown gave place to solemn reflections onth 
condition of his soul; and the stirring imp 
ses of*courage, and the love of adventur, 
were lost in the stronger and more passia- 
ate feelings of devotion. But shortly afterthe 
above events had occurred, Peter resigned hit 
hopes of advancement, either as a priest ora 
soldier, to the desire of domestic retirement 
and married.—His happiness appears to have 
been complete. In his beloved Beatrice he 
found an object on whom his heart could pour 
out al] its tenderness; and the peace and pr- 
vity of his home enabled him to nurture, ut- 
disturbed, the holy sentiments which had 
cheered him in his captivity. But as if he 
was to be prepared for the work he had to 
perform by many sufferings and changes, after 
he had for three years enjoyed this felicity, be 
lost his Beatrice, and with her vanished all 
his hopes and enjoyments. No longer able to 
endure a world in which he now seemed t0 
have no right to happiness, he immediately 
determined on burying himself altogether 
solitude. The three children, therefore, 
which had been borne to him, he se*s to bis 
relations, to be educated and provided tor; an 
then, after devoting himself to God, by 
king the vows of priesthood, he retired to 
an obscure and solitary habitation, in which 
he resided until his active mind again rouse 
him to exertion. Peter submitted, in hit 
lonely dwelling, to the hardships which 
distinguished the lives of the ancient Anchor 
ites, and passed his time in the exercise of the 
most rigid devotion. But this was not sull- 
cient to complete the holiness of his charae- 
ter—The strictest fasting, the severest 
' labors, the most watchful and unceasing prey 
‘ers, could not avail to satisfy the conscience, 
' while some stronger manifestation of faithful- 
ness remained to be given; and a pilgrimage 
was, in the eyes of the world at that 

the most powerful of all evidences, that a 
tension to sanctity was net unfounded. 
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hermit’s own inclination was in close alliance 
‘with this opinion; his natural activity, and 
love of strong excitement, gave hira addition- 
al reasons for undertaking an enterprise to 
which his conscience had already irresistibly 
urged him; and he therefore set forth, full 
of religious fervor and devout anticipations, for 
the sepulchre-of the Saviour. 


From the Nantucket Inquirer, 
ADMIRAL SIR ISAAC COFFIN. 


Sir Isaac ‘Coffin, Baronet, Admiral of 
the White, M. P. for Ilchester, and a 
Member of the Bath and West of Eng- 
Jand Agricultural Society. The Coffin 
family is of ancient origin, The direct 
‘Ancestor of Sir Isaac, was Tristram Cof- 
fin, Esq. of Brixton, in Devonshire, who 
emigrated to America in 1642, (taking 
with him the widow of his brother, who 
had been killed in battle) and settled in 
Salisbury, near Newburyport. 

Admiral Coffin was born in Boston, May 
46th, 1759. His father was Nathaniel 
Coffin, Esq. Cashier of the Customs in 
Boston, and his mother Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Henry Barnes, merchant also 
of Boston. He entered the Navy in 1773, 
under the patronage of Admiral John 
Montague, who confided him to the care 
of Lieut. Hunter, then commander of the 
Gaspee brig, on the American station.— 
He served as Midshipman on board the 
Captain, Kingfisher, Torrey, Diligent, and 
Romney. In 1778, he obtained a Lieu- 
tenancy, and commanded the Placentia 
cutter, and afterwards the Le Pinson arm- 
edship. Inthislast vessel, owing tothe 
negligence of the Sailing Master, he was 
wrecked on the coast of Labrador. Inthe 
account of the awful scenes which occur- 
red in the night after the disaster, the sea 
breaking furiously over the crew, who 
were holding on by the quarter deck, the 
aft of the vessel being under water, it is 
said Lt. Coffin’s presence of mind never 
forsook him. He continued to cheer up 
the men, and they were taken off the 
wreck the next morning. He was of 
course tried for the loss of the vessel, but 
was honorably acquitted. In 1779 he was 
appointed tothe Adamant, of Liverpocl, 
andin executing the impress warrants di- 
rected to him, he encountered many ccn- 
flicts with the seamen, who were furnish- 
ed with arms by the merchants, and was 
seriously wounded on the head, his skull 
a and many times roughly han- 

led. 

He afterwards convoyed the trade to 
New York, and was transferred to the 
London, 98 guns, commanded by Admi- 
ral Groves, trom her to the Royal Oak, 
Admiral Arbuthnot, and was signal Lieu- 
tenant inthe action of March 16th, 1781, 
with the French fleet off Cape Henry. In 
July 1781,he was promoted to the rank 
of Commander; and was appointed to the 
Avenger sloop and afterwards to the Po- 
cahontas. e then proceeded to the 
West Indies, and served as a volunteer 
on board the Balfour, 98 guns, bearing 
Sir Samuel Hood’s flag, and participated 
inthe memorable events which ensued.— 
He was in the splendid battle of April 12th 
1782, which resulted in the capture of the 
celebrated Count de Grasse. In this ac- 
tion one of the most destructive balls dis- 
charged by the French ship, passed close 
by the person of Lieutenant Coffin, and 
killed an unusual number of men, while at 
the moment he was directing the arrange- 
ment of the guns, While at Jamaica on 
board of this ship, his exertions in a barge 
to tow a large store ship which had taken 
fire, clear of the fleet, were so conspicu- 
ous, that he received the thanks of Lord 
Hood for his eminent services. About 
the same time, when the Monarch, of 74 
guns, got aground on a reef, Capt. Coffin 
being an excellent swimmer, dived under 
her bottom, to ascertain the state of her 


keel, at the imminent risk of being devour- 
ed by sharks, While in command of the 
Shrewsbury, he was brought to a Court- 
martial by order of Lord Rodney, com- 
mander of the fleet, for disobedience of his 
orders, in refusing to receive three officers 
appointed by his Lordship, but who were 
not qualified agreeably to the general print- 
ed instructions of the Admiralty. He 
was acquitted, and his conduct approved 
by the Admiralty, This incident is cop- 
ied to record the independence manifest- 
ed in resisting an illegal order issued by 
an Admiral, at the moment of his bright- 
est naval renown, acquired by his defeat 
and capture of Count de Grasse. In 1791, 
he received the flag of Admiral Cosby, at 
Cork, and proceeded in the Alligator to 
America, and returned the ensuing au- 
tumn, with Lord Dorchester and his fami- 
ly as passengers, 

At the commencement of the French 
Revolutionary war, Captain Coffin, after 
having visited Sweden, Denmark and 
Russia, was appointed to the Melampas 
frigate. Whilstat Liverpool, to obtain 
his crew, he saw a ‘man fall overboard 
from a flat, and instantly plunged after 
him and saved his life. His exertions on 
this and other occasions, brought on a 
double rupture, which obliged him to quit 
his ship, and for four months he remained 
literally a cripple. 

On his recovery he was appointed to the 
regulating service at Leith, and in 1795 
resided in Corsica, as Commissioner until 
1796 where he twice escaped assassina- 
tion. In one instance returning from a 
ball, he was attacked by two menand beat 
them both soundly, taking a pistol from 
one of them. 

From Corsica he sailed for Lisbon, 
where he continued actively employed for 
two years, at the head of the naval es- 
tablishment and had several hair-breadth 
escapes from the Portuguese bravoes. 

In 1798 Commissioner Coffin was ap- 
pointed to the superintendance of the Ar- 
senal at Port Mahon, the Island of Minor- 
ca having fallen intothe possession of the 
British. Afterwards, being at Gibraltar, 
and the French fleet having passed into 
the Mediterranean, he rode to Lisbon 
with despatches, through an enemy’s 
country, in eight days—without resting. — 
Heafterwerds returned to England, and 
proceeded in the Venus frigate to Nova- 
Scotiaand continued to perform the ar- 
duous duties of a President Commission- 
er of the Navy, first at Halifax, and sub- 
sequently at Sheerness, till April 1804,— 
In this year he was advanced to the rank 
of Rear Admiral, and hoisted his flag at 
Portsmouth. Hewas soon raised to the 
dignity of a Baronet of Great Britain, asa 
reward for his unremitting zeal and good 
services. In 1808, he was promoted to 
the rank of Vice Admiral, and has not 
since beenemployed. He became a full 
Admiral in 1814, and at the General 
Election in 1818, was chosen Represent- 
ative in Parliament for the borough of Il- 
chester. (His votes have usually been 
given with the opposition.) He was mar- 
ried in 1811, to Elizabeth Brown Green- 
ly, danghter of ‘T. Greenly Esq. Sir I- 
saac is proprietor of the Magdalen Islands 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. He has 
crossed the Atlantic noless than thirty- 
three times, 


Pavuine Bvonaparte.—The second of 
Buonaparte’s sisters, Maria Pauline, drew 
her breath at the same place as the rest, 
Sept. 29, 1780. 

Pauline was but a child (in her thirteenth 
year) when Buonaparte first settled in Mar- 
seilles; but when the success of her brother 
drew the family tothe capital,she was bloom- 
ing in all the pride of womanhood. As her 
at oe charms were of a superior order, she 

ad many offers of marriage. The prefer- 


ence was given to the infamous Freron; and 
the union was about to be celebrated; when 
who should arrive but a wife of that revolu- 
tionary ruffian, a woman whom he had aban- 
doned, and whom he doubtless repented not 
having silenced by the guillotine, as he si- 
lenced some thousand others in his time. 
This was awkward enough; but she had soon 
a husband provided for her in General Lec- 
lerc, whom, however, she cordially hated.— 
She refused to accompany him in an expe- 
dition to St. Domingo, when, by the command 
of her brother, she was forcibly carried on 
board, and thus compelled to go.—To her 
great joy, he fell a victim to the climate, and 
the beautiful widow returned to the dissipa- 
tions of Paris. Her conduct, in fact, was so 
loose, that Napolean procured her another 
husband, Prince Camillode Borghese, a Roman 
noble. But this expedient had no good effect; 
she continued dissipated and worthless as ever. 

The hotel which Pauline inhabited in Paris, 
was capacious enough for her real wants, but 
not for her inclinations. She ]sarned that 
the apartments of the adjoining house were 
exactly on a level with her own, and reques- 
ted the proprietoreither to sell her the whole 
or let her a part of it.—She even offered a 
sun beyond its actual value. As his circum- 
stances were easy, and as he was attached to 
a residence in which his life had been passed, 
he refused. The subject was dropped, but 
not forgotten by her. The first time he 
went into the country, she caused a commu- 
nication to be opened between the first floors 
of the two houses; piled the old gentleman's 
furniture on the stairs, laid on an arm chair 
the address of a notary, carefully closed eve- 
ry communication with the rest of the house, 
and took possession of her new apartments. 
On his return, the owner was not a little sur- 
prised to find himself thus forcibly disposses- 
sed of his own house. In a fury he resolved 
to try what justice he could obtain from the 
laws, but the lawyers hinted to him, that to 
commence proceedings against the sister of 
the Emperor, would be highly imprudent. 
After some reflection, he concurred in their 
opinion, waited on the notary, received a sum 
with which he had reason to be satisfied, and 
signed the contract of sale. 

During Napoleon's residence in Elba, Pan- 
line visited him, and became his most ready 
and useful instrument in the accomplishment 
of the designs he had formed. She it was 
who waited on some of the mostactive agents, 
and concerted with them the leading events 
which followed. She exhibited more attach- 
ment to her fallen brother than she had ever 
done in his most prosperous state. She re- 
turned him a magnificient chain of diamonds 
with which he had presented her when the 
wealth of Europe was within his grasp; she 
insisted on his accepting her most costly or- 
naments, to defray some of the expenses at- 
tending his rash enterprise;and even after his 
exile to St. Helena, she continued to send 
him proofs of her affection. This is the nore 
creditable to her, when contrasted with the 
selfish indifference exhibited towards the fal- 
len chief by others of his relatives, who were 
much better able to serve him. 

Madame Borghese detests her present hus- 
band as much as the first; indeed, she could 
never love the man whom she was required 
to obey. She is, however, as cordially exe- 
crated in return. She occupies one wing of 
his palace at Rome; the greater part of his 
time is passed at Florence, and he has caused 
all communication between the two sides of 
the palace to be closed, that he may not be 
cursed with the sight of his wife when he 
visits the Eternal City. Still she is not un- 
noticed by the fashionable society of the place. 
Her vivacity, her manners, her rank, and 
above all, the friendship of the late Pope, 
have apparently destroyed all remembrance 
of her natee irregularities, especially in a 
country where conjugal infidelity is scarcely 
considered a crime. That a Pontiff so good 
as Pius VII. should have deigned to notice 
sucha woman, might eccasion much surprise, 


were it not known that during his residence, 
or rather imprisonment, at Fontainbleau, she 
showed him frequent attention, and loaded 
him with many personal obligations. This 
she did, not, if report be tres eke pity, and . 
certainly not from devotion, but in of se- 
curing a Boy wed in case of her brother’s 
ruin.—* Who knows what may happen?” was 
her only reply to a lady whoonce ventured to 
ask the reason of her conduct in this case. 
She seems to have shared all along in the 
ominous apprehensions of her mother Letitia, 
and to have considered the Emperor’s power 
fully as precarious as it was splendid.— Fam- 
ily Library. 


DISCOVERY OF RICHARD CUR DE 
LION. 


From a volume of Poems by Dugald Moore. 

His conquering sword had lost its shine— 
His proud and eagle plume, 

Which waved so oft o’er Palestine, 
Droop’d in the dungeon’s gloon— 

Barr’d trom the millions of his fame, 

He pined—when, lo! one eve there came 
A bard, with tuneful band, 

And play’d beneath his grated tower, 

In twilight’s lone departing hour, 
A song of his far land! 


The captive monarch heard the strain 
In melting echoes roll, 

And thoughts of early hours again, 
Like sunshine cross’d his soul; 

His fetter’d limbs, the dungeou’s cell, 

Sank in his brain before the spell— 
The dream of life’s young day! 

He seized the harp with sounding thrill, 

Through woe his sole companion still, 
And sung that island lay. 


That song, his spirit’s burning prayer, 
Roll’d on its cloudy track; =» 
The vulture heard it in the air, 
And scream’d its echoes back ; 
Alone the captive warrior stood, 
Harping in his dark solitude, 
While to his memory’s eye 
His own green valley rose anew— 
His healthy hills, their streams of blue, 
Flash’d in their beauty by. 


The sky was calm, the clouds had met, 
The day’s last ray went down; 

*T was deep midnight, but she had set 
Each bright star in her crown!— 

The minstrel heard the notes.that rang, 

He knew ’twas England’s King that sang— 
To England’s shore he hied. 

His people heard his fate; that strain, 

From Europe's mightiest, broke the chain, 
And saved an empire’s pride! 


AWKWARDNESS, 


What's a fine person or a beauteous face, 
Unless deportment gives it decent grace? 
Bless’d with all other requisites to please, 
Some want the striking elegance of ease ; 
The curious eye their awkward movement tires, 
They seem like puppets led about by wires. _ 
Constrained, embarrass’d, stiff, without the skill 
Of moving gracefully, or standing still, 
One leg, as if suspicious of his brother, 
Desirous seems to run away from t’other. 
Churchill. 
INFIDELITY. 

Thou who scornest truth divine, 

Say what joy, what hope is thine? 

Is thy soul from sorrow free? 

Is this world enough for thee? 

No; for care corrodes thy heart; 

Art thou willing to depart? 

No; thy nature bids thee shrink 

From the void abyss's brink. 

‘Thou may’st laugh, in broad sunshine; 

Scoff, when sparkles the red wine; 

Thou must tremble when deep night 

Shuts the pageants from thy sight. 

Morning comes, and thou blasphemest; 

Yet another day thou deemest 

Thine; but soon its light will wane; 

Then thy warning comes again. 

There's a morrow with no night— 


Broad and blazing, endless light— 
Should its dawn thy dreams 
Better thou didst never wake! 


clergyman once fntroduced his ‘discourse 
thus “About two thousand years ago, if my 
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ORIGINAL. 

Early American Naval 
We have before us the new and authentic 
“ Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Paul Jones, now 
first compiled from his original Journals and 
Correspondence, &c."’ It was published in Lon- 
don in the month of January last, and as very 
few copies have yet found their way to this coun- 
try, we propose to make these two neat duode- 
cimo volumes, which we have devoured with 
particular interest, de subject of one or two ar- 
ticles. The romance of the history of this sin- 
gular being’s existence is now stripped of its le- 
gendary character, and the man is shewn in all 
his prowess as well as weakness—the appella- 
tions of pirate, freebooter, and robber, can nev- 
er again be applied to him, as these volumes 
amply prove. We shall not enter into a com- 
parative estimate of the present biography and 
the one published some few years since in New 
York, the latter having been compiled from 
very scanty materials, while the present docu- 
ments were prepared for publication by Jones 
himself. Their history is briefly this—on the 
day of his death in Paris, he made a will, be- 
queathing all his property, including these orig- 
inal papers, to his two sisters, in Scotland, and 
through the agency of their heir, Miss Taylor of 
Dumfries, the volumes under consideration are 
submitted to the public.—The American pub- 
lic are emphatically the heirs of the first volume, 
and we hope soon to see it republished and cir- 
culated throughout the Union. The second 
volume relates to his services under the Empress 
of Rusaia and Prince Potemkin, and conse- 
quently possesses less interest for us—it is there- 
fore the first we propose briefly to review. 

Our hero was born on the 6th of July, 1747, 
at Arbigland, in Scotland, of poor but respecta- 
ble parents; his father and grandfather were 
gardeners, of the name of Paul—Jones was as- 
sumed by our Rear-Admiral, from what cause 
does not appear. His slanderers have asserted 
that he ran off to sea; but the fact is, a naval 
life being his decided choice, at the age of twelve 
he was sent across the Solway, and bound ap- 
prentice to Mr. Younger, of Whitehaven, a mer- 
chant in the American trade, who seems to have 
appreciated the talents of young Paul, and was 
a kind and liberal master. His first voyage be- 
ing to this country, he landed on the shores of 
Virginia, before he was thirteen. He studied 
diligently the princivles of his profession, and 
his master’s affairs becoming embarrassed, he 
received his freedom, and obtained the appoint- 
ment of third mate of a vessel in the slave trade. 
At nineteen, he was first mate in another slaver. 
This nefarious traffic he quitted in disgust, and 
returning tc Scotland as passenger in a vessel, 
the captain and mate both died of fever. Paul 
assumed the command, and bringing the vessel 
safe into port, he was appointed by the owners 
maaster and supercargo. It was during this 
command that he is said to have punished a 
man so severely that he died of his wounds; but 
his biographer proves satisfactorily this was not 
true; and says justly, it is not a little remarka- 
ble that many of his intelligent countrymen (and 
he might have added, many Americans) do to 
this day, know of Paul Jones only as a wild 
and reckless adventurer, 2 sort of modern buc- 
caneer, possessed of no redeeming quality, save 
great personal courage and intrepidity, or as the 
subject of vulgar ballads and marvellous le- 
gends. The sisnder is also repelled of his hav- 
ing been engaged as a smuggler, and we confess, 
with every appearance of justice. After mak- 
ing some voyages to the West Indies, he returned 
to America, where his brother William resided, 
and at whose death he attempied the settlement 
of his affairs, living in great privation, having 


subsisted for twenty months on fifty pounds. 
Considering the cause of America as that of 
liberty, justice, and humanity, (and it sservice 
proved the elevating source of his most brilliant 
actions,) at the age of twenty-eight, he enter- 
ed the infant American navy, in which three 
classes of lieutenants having been appointed, 
Jones was made a senior lieutenant of the first 
class, his first commission from Congress bear- 
ing date 7th Dec. 1775. He entered on board 
the Alfred, then lying before Philadelphia, 
where he hoisted the star-spangled banner the 
first time it was ever displayed, and which he so 
bravely followed and defended ip so many seas. 
Our uavy then consisted of only two ships, two 
brigantines, and one sloop; and even these it 
was found diffiult properly to officer and man. 
After being frozen up six weeks at Reedy Is- 
land, the squadron sailed from the Bay of Dela- 
ware in February, 1776, and anchoring at Abaco, 
oné of the Bahama Islands, carried in there two 
sloops belonging to New Providence; this last 
named island was captured, and the cannon of 
the fort carried off.. In leaving the port, an un- 
successful action was fought with the Glasgow, 
in which several officers were asserted not to 
have done their duty. On the return of the 
fleet to New England, Jones was appointed to 
take command, “as Captain of the Providence,” 
and received his captain’s commission on the 
8th of August. lie was now ordered out on a 
cruise of six weeks or three months, during 
which he took sixteen prizes, besides small-craft, 
in the West India seas. manned eight of them, 
and sunk, burnt, or destroyed the rest. He was 
then promoted to command tue Alfred, in which 
he cruised and took a vessel loaded with dry- 
goods, one with fish and another with soldiers’ 
clothing. At Canso he destroyed a fine trans- 
port, burnt the oil Warehouse, and off Louis- 
burg he took three fine ships out of five, bound 
for New York. Two days after this he took a 
letter of marque ship from Liverpool, which, 
however, was retaken by the ship Milford.— 
The news of the clothing reached Genera 
Washington’s army just before it re-crossed the 
Delaware, and tended greatly to inspirit the 
men. After this expedition an attempt was 
made to supersede him. This caused him to 
appear in person before Congress, where the 
impression he made was so favorable, that he 
was ordered to proceed from Portsmouth to 
France, in the Amphitrite, with positive orders 
to the Commissioners at Paris to invest him with 
the command of a fine ship. The letter he 
carried to Franklin and the other Commissioners 
from the committee of Congress, completely re- 
futes the charge of Jones being nothing more 
than the commander of a privateer, winked at 
and secretly aided by Congress.—It is clear and 
explicit as to his character of an American 
Officer in high esteesn. On the voyage he cap- 
tured two brigantines, and arriving at Nantes, 
he was summoned by the Commissioners of the 
U. S. to concert measures to harass the British, 
in concert with Count D’Estaing, commanding 
the French fleet. In pursuance of the plan 
formed in Philadelphia, Jones expected to be 
put in command of the ship Indien, then build- 
ing at Amsterdam, but in this he was grievous- 
ly disappointed, and he again put to sea with 
unhimited orders, and had the honor by his ad- 
dress to compel the French Admiral to give the 
American flag the first salute it ever received.— 
He proceeded to Whitehaven, where he intended 
to destroy the shipping in port, but not being 
successful, he landed at St. Mary’s Isle, the resi- 
dence of Lord Selkirk, and carried off his lord- 
ship’s plate, which, however, when sold by the 
prize-masters, Jones purchased and returned to 
Lady Selkirk. On this noied expedition Jones 


personally spiked the cannon of the fort at 
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Whitehaven, and in coming out captured the 
British ship of war the Drake, after a warm and 
well contested action. He wasagain promised 
the “fine ship,” but was destined to wait a long 
time in suspense before he got the command of 
another vessel—this he called “Bon Homme 
Richard,” literally “the good man Richard.”"— 
The cause of his choosing this name is curious 
enough. It was, he says, in compliment to a 
saying of Poor Richard (Dr. Franklin) “If you 
would have your business done, come yourself 
—if not, send,” of which he had just experienc- 
ed the truth. 

We now find Jones afloat, the commander of 
the Bon Homme Richard, in command of an 
expedition which did not merely boast, but 
which performed the most brilliant and surpris- 
ing action on the records of our Naval History. 
His vessel was accompanied by the Alliance, 
commanded by the treacherous Landais, who 
ran foul of the Richard in the outset and mate- 
rially injured her; and well founded suspicion 
charged this misfortune to the account of envy 
in Landais. After having repaired, they put to 
sea again, and our book there records the never- 
to-be-forgotten battle between the Bon Homme 
Richard and the Serapis, in which action the vil- 
lain Landais fired into Jones's ship repeatedly, 
without the slightest possibility of mistaking her 
for the enemy. Both the ships engaged were 
set on fire in various places, and says the narra- 
tive drawn up by Jones himself, “the scene was 
dreadful beyond the reach of language.” The 
Richard, on fire and in a sinking condition, con- 
tinued, undaunted, to pour her broadsides into 
the enemy till she strnck, and the officers and 
crew had barely time to gain the Serapis before 
their vesse! disappeared in the waves. The Se- 
rapis proved to be a new ship of war of forty 
four guns, built on the most approved construc- 
tion, with two complete batteries, commanded 
by Commodore Pearson. The account as 
drawn up by Jones, does not differ materially 
from the well known one by the late lamented 
Commodore Dale, but as coming from the Com- 
mander himeelf, is highly interesting. 

FOR THE ARIEL, 
DEVOTION. 

It is not in the crowded hall, 
Where the loud organ'sfanthems'rol!, 
Tha: the pure spell alone may fall, 
Which wakes devotion in the soul; 
Not where the prayer is loud and long, 
Or where the sermon's said 
Untoa proud, imperious throng, 
Where not one heart-felt tear is shed.— 


Not where, with restless look, we hang 
About soine boisterous Preacher's train, 
Of whom Fame’s voiceful clarion rang 
Till echwing praise came back again; 
Who stuns the ear with studied tone, 
And plays with metaphor and trope, 
And, throned his hearers hearts upon, 
Grows mighty in his pride and hope. 


But 'tts beneath the glorioussky, 

in evening's hush’d and boly hour, 
Ae the light winds go whispering by 

To humble bud and folded flower; 
When, in the vast infinitude 

That spreads the slumbering earth above, 
The stars, with eloquence imbued, 

Burn to the omnicient God of Love. 


And when the morn comes forth in light, 
With sounds and scents, most joy and bliss. 
When earth is fair and heaven is bright, 
Enrobed in gorgeous loveliness; 
Then like the birds that play in air, 
On gladsome and unquiet wings, 
The spirit, roused by scenes so fair, 
Upward, in high devotion springs. 


Nature! within thy boundless range, 
Lies the religion of the soul; 
1t comes with magic sweet and strange, 
Unfettered, and beyond control; 
And gazing through thy vast domain 
A bliss untold to man isgiven;—_ 
it checks the passion’s stormy reign, 
And soothes the breast with peace of heaven. 
ENDYMION. 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 3, 

A Day in the Alms House.—Actuated bya 
wish to view humanity in all the aspects jp 
which a great city presents it, we accompanied 
a gentleman last week over the enormous esta), 
lishment in this city, where are congregated 
fourteen hundred human beings, in all the varieg 
conditions of misery which “flesh is heir to.” 
Our guide having access to every part of the 
building, afforded us the advantage of seeing all 
its departments, and the impression this visit 
made is not likely soon to fade from our memo. 
ry. As the building now occupied may soon be 
levelled, and the inmates removed over Schuyl. 
kill, it may not be amiss to set down, in as fey 
words as possible, the appearance of things a 
they actually exist. 

Entering the main centre-building, we wer 
ushered into the office, or room, where the a. 
counts are kept, and orders paid—the next jy 
the Library, occupied by medical books, and ad. 
joining is the apothecary shop, presided over by 
a druggist who has long filled the arduous office 
of preparing “wine and oil” for the sick. The 
hour being that which the attending physician 
employed to prescribe in the sick wards, we join. 
ed a cavalcade of some fifteen students, who fo). 
lowed in the wake of the regular prescriber to 
acquire medical knowledge, and become fami. 
iar with the “course of practice.” First then, 
here is an “incurable ward”—a room where js 
congregated about fifty old men, corresponding 
with a female ward of the same description— 
Some of these incurables have resided here for 
many years, without having any specific disease, 
except old age ard decrepitude, with the conse. 
quent inability to earn a subsistence, while oth. 
ers are in the last stage of consumption, and are 
awaiting in quietness the summons of death, 
These are attended by a male and femate nurs, 
who perform the necessary duties of making 
them as comfortable as circumstances allow ; and 
though most of our readers would shudder a 
the idea of ever being reduced to occupy such 
a sick bed, and in such ghostly company, it can- 
not be denied these poor mortals are here much 
more comfortable than if occupying the retreat 
of many hovels we have seen in this city, where 
medicine and proper food were procured with 
the utmost difficulty, and attendance entirely 
dispensed with. Indeed, this benevolent provi- 
sion of christian communities is attended with 
such innumerable benefits, that we shall never 
regret the small pittance we pay individually in 
the shape of a poor-tax, even if it should amount 
to quadruple its present sum. Here is a poor 
old sailor, whose weather beaten brow, and sun- 
ken cheek indicate his having been cast ashore 
to meet the frowns of fortune and sickness— 
They are bleeding him for a fever, and he sub 
mits with a look, which expresses a feeling that 
his watch is done, and that no benefit can result 
from acure.—He submits, but will gladly resiga 
his “engagement” with this life, and set sail for 
another country. 


The next ward we visited was one where ¢2- 
ses supposed to be within the range of medical 
treatment are stowed. The male nurse inform- 
ed us with an air 0; * science,” that there were 
no “good cases” there now—only chills and fe- 
vers, and a few pleurisies. The cuppers and 
bleeders were at work in various directions, ta- 
king the vital fluid from arms and breasts whica 
had sustained many a weary pang and tug i 
the voyage of this cold-hearted world. The 
cupping lancet was sprung, and the hurning cup 


applied with about as much care and tenderness 
as a vine-dresser employs when engaged upo? 
his inanimate charge. How different, thought 
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we, such scenes from others we have witnessed ! 
No wife or child to rock the cradle of declining 
age, or smooth the pillow of disease! The suf- 
ferer does not give utterance to his pangs, as 
complaint is useless, but bears in silence the in- 
evitable decree of fate, to which, however, the 
spectator must reluctantly leave him, to look 
upon othersand less harrowing, though more de- 
graded objects. The ward we have left is mark- 
ed by a great appearance of cleanliness, and is 
presided over by an old man with @ salary of 
twelve dollars a year! On this small income he 
dresses decently, and gives his entire services to 
his charge, We now enter the “incurable 
ward” of the blacks, where about thirty occu- 
pied beds indicate a population quite equal to 
its size and accommodations. These, too, are 
old and sick ; and while the doctors are order- 
ing more calomel, we cast an enquiring look 
about the apartment. A pot of mush is bub- 
bling and hissing on the fire; potatoes are roast- 
ing in the ashes; two old white hags are wash- 
ing beside it, and the roaches and bed-bugs are 
disputing the mastery of the cupboard. On the 
table lies the “Christian’s guide to Heaven,” 
thrummed to tatters and the cover gone. The 
salivary spit-boxes are in constant demand, and 
we gladly escaped into the entry to avoid the 
confined atmosphere, the odor of which is cer- 
tainly such as we should not choose for our dai- 
ly breathing, In most of the rooms there is, in 
addition to the coal stove, an open fire, which is 
used for cooking and medical purposes, and 
-ending materially to ventilation, Without 
these the rooms would be untenantable, Seve- 
ral smal] rooms are occupied by a few individu- 
als, who seem about as comfortable as people 
who pay rent. 

We now enter and hurry through ten ora 
dozen wards, presenting every variety of human 
shape; some of the inmates busily employed in 
picking oakum, or dosing off the tedium of the 
day. Strange to say, we saw but one newspa- 
per in the whole establishment. Considering 
the idle life these people generally lead, we won- 
der they are not inundated with tracts at least, 
but we saw nothing of the kind. Passing from 
she men’s side of the house to the women’s, we 
encountered numbers of sound, healthy looking 
fellows sunning themselves, or romping with all 
the agility of well fed schoolboys.—* Why do 
they not work?” is a question which our con- 
ducter referred us for an answer to the Super- 
intendant of this vast Babel, who, we suspect, 
finds it impossible to be every where at once. 

The comfort of the various female wards de- 
pends very much upon the capacity and indus- 
try of the woman who commands them, or who, 
in other words, is the housekeeper. Some are 
filthy and roachy, though not to the extent of 


’ the mens’, while others are as clean and neat as 


the best farm-house in the land. The inmates 
of some had each a wheel in busy motion, while 
others were occupied in carding, &c. &c. and 
some in neat caps and short-gowns, “sitting 
down to their needles.” The women are clas- 
sed, the most manageable of the old and incur- 
able list being put together, whilst the cross and 
ill-tempered congregate among persons of their 
own dispositions. The scene of quarreling 
which these rooms present of an evening, when 
work is done, can be pictured only by imagining 
forty or an hundred female tongues all loosened 
at once, and uncontrolled by the presence of a 
superior mind. It is said to surpass every thing 
known! 

Leaving these comfortables and uncomforta- 
bles, we descended again into the yard, and vis- 
ited the tread-mill, urged round by twelve lazy 
looking paupers, who were working out the debt 
they contracted when diseased or under the ef- 
fects of drunkenness or dissipation. The large 
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wheel which they keep reluctantly moving, turns 
the machinery of a little cotton factory manned 
by women and boys. It may be the best thing 
these fellows can do, but we very much question 
whether any body but a manager of an Alms- 
house would put twelve able-bodied men to 
such an occupation, if he wanted to make the 
most out of their labor. Outside of the tread- 
mill house is a stack ef --offins of the rudest ma- 
terials, prepared for any applicant, and in sight 
of every inmate of the establishment. Habit is: 
second nature—but we confess we should quite 
as willingly vote for a little concealment of 
so necessary an appendage, if we belonged to 
the number of “incurables.” Every one no 
doubt thinks they are not for him; and like us 
who live out side these brick walls, looks upon 
them with as much indifference as we do ata 
coffin warehouse, that novel species of undertak- 
ing, which lives and flourishes in our borders, 

Toamind of any sensibility, this scene is one 
of deep instruction, and the question constantly 
presents itself, What reduced this or that human 
being to the sad necessity of becoming a tenant 
of an Alms-house?—The answer will assume as 
many shapes as the human physiognomy, and 
we may enumerate all the words of the diction- 
ary, ringing the changes of losses, old age, lust, 
sickness, loss of friends, shipwreck, bad educa- 
tion, improvidence, gaming, lotteries, and end- 
ing with want of thrift. ° 

We do not, in this hasty sketch, attempt to 
carry our readers into the lunatic departments. 
It would harrow up their feelings beyond endu- 
rance. Suffice it to say, they are made as com- 
fortable as circumstances seem to admit of; and 
yet their condition is such as no human being can 
look upon without feeling his pride of reason 
melt within him, and returning to his own fire- 
side thankful for the blessings of a sound mind. 


. Generous souls 
Are still most subject to credulity. —Albovine. 


“Will you take adrop, Sir?—Do take a 
drop!” said a middle-aged female very decently 
attired, accosting me in the street one evening 
last week. * A drop of what?” I enquired— 
‘of laudanum, to be sure,” was her reply, and 
in a manner that indicated an affection of the 
mind—a degree of insanity, but apparently of 
the most inoffensive character. I passed ona 
few paces, thinking she might be one of those 
unhappy beings who, devoid of reason, but per- 
fectly harmless, wander through our streets bot): 
by day and by night, the butt of the unfeeli », 
though as I have sometimes seen, the pity « ven 
of children. Another female ntly addres- 
sed me with, “ Sir, that girl has drank a phial of 
laudanum—do go after her—she bought itat the 
druggist on the corner.” The girl was still but 
a few steps off, and the drug-siore even nearer 
at hand—so I hurried into the latter, and learn- 
ed that an ounce of laudanum had been sold, a 
few minutes before, to a female whose dress 
corresponded with hers above referred to. As- 
sistance was procured, and in a minute more we 
had overtaken her. She was sitting on the cold 
marble steps, in the damp air of an unwholesome 
evening, resting her head upon her hand.— 
We accosted her hastily—but her perceptions 
were yet sufficiently distinct to enable her to 
know that our abrupt manner of addressing her 
was, or would have been under other circum- 
stances, rude and insulting—for her langwage 
and deportment had undergone a total change, 
She was taciturn and angry, refused to answer 
any questions, and bade us begone, in language 
too, and with a vehemence that soon gathered a 
mob of gaping passengers around us. After 
much persuasion she contesed to having drank 
the liquid—the bottle she had thrown into the 
ponte We raised her gently on her feet, and 


other, conducted her with rapid steps to the Hos- 
pital. We entered its charitable doors—doors 
that are ever open to the sick, the helpless, or 
those on whom the anguish of any sudden calam- 
ity has fallen—and the efforts of its skilful sur- 
geons were immediately directed to our unhappy 
patient. The stomach-pump was brought, and 
most successfully applied. The deadly liquid 
flowed in a clear stream from the stomach 
through this astonishlng effort of medical and 
mechanical ingenuity. The last drop was 
brought away—the stomach was washed out 
and thoroughly clensed, and the patient declar- 
ed free from danger. 

The history of this unhappy female possessed 
a deeper interest than the common run of such 
unfortunates. She was born and reared, but not 
educated, in a village near Philadelphia, in the 
humble capacity of a domestic, but in the family 
of a most estimable and worthy man. When at 
a very tender age, she became the dupe ofan in- 
dividual belonging to the household, who final- 
ly made her the only reparation in his power by 
making her his wife. Yet the tale of scandal 
and detraction went abroad, and busy defama- 
tion was laboriously employed in charging to her 
master’s account the sin of bribing the husband 
into a marriage with her, that his own iniquity 
might be effectually concealed. The tale was 
propagated by a rich and jealous neighbor; and 
the character of the slandered master being sore- 
ly libelled, a suit was brought by him to wipe 
away the infamous allegation. It came before 
a jury in a Philadelphia Court, and Martixpa, 
the unhappy subject of this article, was brought 
in asa leading witness. Her testimony alone 
convinced the jury that the libel was most base 
and unfounded—they returned a verdict of ten 
thousand dollars damages, which the generous, 
but injured plantiff instantly relinquished, de- 
claring his sole wish was gratified by putting 
to flight the injurious tale. The husband of 
Matilda was worthy and industrious, and while 
he lived, supported her in comfortable circum- 
stances. But death came suddenly upon him, 
and no support remained to his widow and fami- 
ly of young children, except an occasional re- 
mittance of an hundred dollars, received at un- 
certain periods, from Matilda’s brother, a weal- 
thy planter in Barbadoes. Her want of friends 
and education prevented her making known to 
him her destitute condition; and from being for- 
eed to change her place of abode every few 
months, his remittances often failed to reach 
her. In the midst of her distresses, however, the 
goodness of a heart, open in a remarkable de- 
gree to the sufferings of others, was not lost or 
deadened. Her humble calling of a domestic 
afforded small resources for the relief of others, 
after the wants of three young children were 
provided for; yet what little surplus did remain, 
she has been known to give with honest pleas- 
ure to the wants of others more depressed and 
suffering than herself. 

A disposition so remarkable for disinterested 
generosity, was not suffered to go always unre- 
warded. Hearing that an aged couple in her 
neighborhood, to whom she was wholly un- 
known, were lying ill, deserted and avoided by 
all their friends—for relations they had not— 
Matilda, scorning the superstitious dread which 
kept others from their gloomy and unfrequented 
abode, went to them, became their nurse, and 
without any prospect, or hope of reward, watch- 
ed beside them until death relieved their suffer- 
ings. Her situation while attending on them is 
described as awful-and solemn beydnd example. 
They were wealthy, and their whole thoughts, 
even in their dying struggle, centered on their 
money, which lay within an iron chest. The 
chest was placed between their beds, so that 
each could touch it as they lay; even whem the 
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agonies of death were on them, and sight and 
speech had faded as the last terrible convulsion 
approached, they reached out their thin flagging 
arms to feel for the chest, unwilling to the last, 
to give its contents up! Yet in all these dread- 
ful midnight scenes Matilda stood by, and though 
horror-struck and terrified, ministered to their 
uumerous necessities. Both died within a few 
hours of each other; but before the closing 
scene, they gave to her, in the presence of a wit- 
ness, a large sum of money, in compensation 
for her unremitte¥ watchtulness. A host of 
claimants came in to divide their property, and 
Matilda returned to her accustomed avocations. 
This large accession to her comforts—this (te 
her) fortune, soon got wind among her circle of 
acquaintance, and as it spread, rdmor magnified 
it into many thousands. An artful foreigner 
attracted by the story, laid siege to her hand, 
and finally married her. He was soon discoy- 
ered to be lazy, dissipated, and every way utter- 
ly worthless. Poor Matilda’s little fortune was 
soon sunk by this base, but too successful adven- 
turer, and to increase her troubles, other chil- 
dren claimed her thoughts andearnings, In this 
posture of affairs,while her husband had be- 
come the merest drunkard and vagabond, her 
brother in Barbadoes died. His property was 
large, and as he died unmarried and intestate, 
the whole of it devolved to her sister and her- 
self. But being poor, ignorant, and destitute of 
friends to interest themselves in her behalf, the 
effects were seized upon by the legal harpies of 
the place, and out of an estate valued at an hun- 
dred thousand dollars, only a single thousand 
reached Matilda and her sister! Yet even this 
last hope became the preyof her most worthless 
husband. To complete her ruin—for until now 
she had borne up against her many troubles with 
even more than a mother’s firmness—she receiv- 
ed a letter from the previous wife of her hus- 
band, then living in Ireland, but abandoned by 
him who had imposed himself so shamelessly 
on poor Matilda! ‘This letter was couched in 
language truly affecting. It stated, and with- 
out reproaching her to whom it was addressed, 
that the writer was the first wife, that she was 
the mother of Several helpless children whom 
her husband had abandoned, leaving them in the 
utmost distress. She concluded by deploring 
the imposition he had practised upon her, as it 
was of a piece with his treatment to the mother 
of his first-born children. 

This terrific information came with stunning 
consequences to the heart of poor Matilda.— 
The wretch whom she had married was not only 
an imposter, but a robber. He had stripped her 
of every dollar she possessed. and made her in- 
finitely more miserable than all her complicated 
sorrows had ever done before. Yet even now 
—>perfidious, degraded, and utterly unworthy as 
heavas, her natural kindness of disposition was 
still felt by him. Sickness came upen the spoi- 
ler, and a miserable hovel in the outskirts of the 
city sheltered him, Into that desolate and lone 
ly abode the much injured Matilda penetrated, 
and found him every necessary which his weak 
condition needed. She restored him to his health 
—and then it was the strings of her swollen 
heart gave way and cracked asunder. Despair 
and desolation took possession of her soul.— 
The “slow, unmoving finger” of scorn was point- 
ed at her, and her shattered spirit was unable to 
withstand the false, but foul imputations cast 
upon her character, which, humble as was her 
condition, still continued dear to her. The 
tempter overcame the wounded soul, and the 
common refuge of the sorrew-smitten, the bot- 
tle, wes turned to for oblivion of her griefs. In 
this career, however, she lived but a few months. 
Her lucid intervals'droye her to adept a deadly 
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her determination, when I providentially encoun- 


tered her as above related. Horror, now, has 
taken hold upon her mind; and, still true to her 
original character, a deep repentance is the final 
result of what she considers a merciful interpo- 
sition of an ever-watchful Providence— 


«* Whocame from heaven to calm the tempest-tossed, 
To seek the wandering, and to save the lost."’ 


A notice of Pauline Buonaparte, taken from 
the Family Library, a London work now pu 4 
lishing with great applause, will give an idea of 
the importance that may be attached to such a 
person, merely because she was sister to an 
usurper, and has had her character drawn by 
the most popular author of the day. Pauline 
was distinguished for nothing but was remarka- 
bly bad; and was scarcely excelled by the most 
vicious of the deluded females of France du- 
ring the delirium of the Revolution. Her devo- 
tion to her fallen brother deserved no praise 
whatever, since it was an act of duty to protect 
and cherish him in his misfortunes; while there 
is no single trait in her character to redeem the 
loose and wanton practices in which she so 
shamelessly indulged. 


The Route of West's Picture—It may be 
pleasing to those of our friends North, South, 
and West, to be informed of the route which the 
celebrated picture of Christ Rejected, by West, 
is likely to take, in its course of exhibition in 
America. Jt will leave Philadelphia in the lat- 
ter part of April for Baltimore, whence it will 
be removed to Boston, returning to New York 
for a short exhibition during the travelling sea- 
son, where the Carolinians and Georgians will 
have an opportunity of viewing it. From New 
York it will proceed to Albany, and possibly 
some towns on the canal, and arrive at New Or- 
leans in the early part of our winter. On its 
return in the spring, it is proposed to exhibit it 
at Louisville, possibly St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg, Chambersburg, and Harrisburg, when, 
mest probably, it will be returned to Europe, 
The great success Mr. Benjamin West has met 
with in America, will, we sincerely hope, in- 
duce his brother Raphael to bring over one or 
two of the pictures which fell to his lot in the 
division of their father’s labors. We are happy 
to state that our prediction so far has been veri- 
fied—more persons by one third, have visited 
the picture here than in the same period in 
New York. 

It may be worth knowing that gentlemen 
have the privilege of returning to the room 
without charge, provided they bring company. 
This favor is not to be extended to the ladies 
as it is supposed that, having little to do, ihey 
would constantly fill the room ! 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The “ Confessions of a Gamester” are reject- 
ed with much reluctance. The author has evi- 
dently bestowed much labor on them, yet not 
enough to make them fit for publication. His 
orders to destroy the copy are complied with. 

It is not in our power to comply with the re- 
quest of “ J. G. T.” of Ballardsville. There are 
no files of our paper to be had. 

“ A Native of Delaware County” says that 
Benjamin West was born in Delaware County, 
not in Chester, as stated in our last. He should 
have furnished some evidence of his being 
right. 

“Plain trath” is downright Billingsgate. 

a> A Letter Box is placed in our front door, 
through which communications, &c. will be re- 
ceived. 

“Neutical” does not understand “a rope in 
the chip.” 
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LITERARY. 


Dr. Paris is about to publish the Life of Sir 
Humphrey Davy, drawn from authentic docu- 
ments, in which a vast fund of chemical and 
scientific information, never before published, 
will be inserted. 

Mr. Bannister has in press a work, the title of 
which caused a smile, as it met our eye, being” 
An Inquiry into the best Means of preventing the 


Country. The book would probably find pur- 
chasers in New Englaad, and if offered in the 
Southern states, would meet thousands who 
would kick both book and author into the near- 
est bog, 

A tale is announced with many flourishes of 
trumpets, called The Story of a Broken Heart, 
in one volume, said to be founded on a recent 
event, which, at the time it occurred, “excited 
deep commiseration throughout the kingdom.” 

The Life of Sir Walter Raleigh will soon ap- 
pear, compiled from ancient and authentic fam- 
ily documents. It is understood that the author 
satisfactorily proves Sir Walter never to have 
been in America—a question which has lately 
been disputed to some extent, but now set com- 
pletely at rest. Other Biographies are promis- 
ed, some of them from the pens of female au- 
thors, to whom literature is indebted for several 
valuable contributions the stock of persona 
history. Mrs. Thomson is the biographer of 
Sir Walter, and one or two other works of the 
some laborious character. 

Random Records, by the celebrated and ec- 
centric George Colman, the Younger, are an- 
nounced as in the press, and soon to be issued. 
They are described in the puffs prospective, as 
containing a choice fund is irresistible humor, 
neither broad nor licentious, but of that deli- 
cate yet palpable character, which must make 
them immensely popular, 

A work is in press entitled Letters from Nova 
Scotia, containing Sketches of a Young Coun- 
try, by Captain Moorsom., Dry and uninviting 
as this work may be anticipated, especially since 
the able and eloquent History of Nova Scotia, 
by Mr. Halliburton, a favorable notice is bespo- 
ken for it in the literary papers. 

Miss Eliza Flower is preparing a work of a 
new and original kind, consisting of Musical Il- 
lustrations of the Waverly Novels; and a second 
musical work will soon appear, entitled Melo- 
dies of Spain and Portugal, being airs picked up 
by a British officer of musical taste, with new 
words supplied by Mrs. Hemans. 

Poetry appears scarce, and but few announce- 

ments of the kind. Mr. William Ball has in 
press a new Poem entitled Creation. 
Carey and Lea announce as preparing for 
publication a newnovel called The Water Witch, 
from the pen of Mr. Cooper. It has been er- 
roneously stated that the name of the next pro- 
duction by the author of the Spy, Pilot, &c. was 
The Skimmer of the Seas. The same pub- 
lishers have another forth-coming novel by the 
author of Hope Leslie, called Clarence. We 
look for both with impatience. 


At Charlettsburgh, N.C. Mr. FINLAY ROSS, aged 90. 
He was engaged in the seven years’ war in Germany, in 
Hanover, and in the batile of Minden. He fought under 
the Duke of Brunswick, who fell in the battle of Jena, 
in 1826. 

At Washington City, on the 18th ult. Mr. JAMES F. 
SWIFT, U. 8. Civil Engineer, and son of Gen. J. G. 
Swift. He was engaged in November last, in the survey 
of the Michigan and Illinois canal, and while thus occu- 
pied, be broke through the ice in Fox river, state of [lli- 
nois, and with some difficulty reached the shore. His 
anxiety to fulfil his duty induced him to remain, without 
any change of his wet clothing, exposed to the intense 
cold, the thermometer being near zero, during the greater 
pait of the day. This oye brought on an attack on 
tbe lungs, which afterwards, aggravated by other circum- 
stances incident to the arduous duty in which he was en- 
gaged, induced the disease which terminated his exis- 


Destruction of the Aborigines, on Settling a new |- 


MISCELLANY. 


WHEN, AND WHOM IS IT SAFE TO MARRY? 
Young ladies are not to marry at 15, or 16, or 
17; they are too young—know nothing about 
house keeping and providing for a family, &c. 

They ought not to marry until they have 
got the consent of their mind to give up tight 
lacing—because the married state should be 
free from bondage and compression, and op- 
pression, &c, 

A young ladyshould not marry until she 
has got the consent of her inind to obey her 
husband. Because if she cannot, and will not 
obey her husband, she does not love him—obe- 
dience is the strongest evidence of love.— 
These are some of the times when young la- 
dies ought not to marry. Now I say, 

They ought not to marry a young man 
who, when he comes to address them, can 
stay a week or two—such an one will be 
likely to love the fire and the honse too well 
—will not go to the barn—and the new 
ground, and the cornfield &c. often enough. 

Never marry a young man without some 
occupation by which he could support a family. 
He will be apt to need the proceeds of such 
occupation, when the trade must be learned. 
Say, if you marry him he must be e Doctor, 
not a Quack—a lawyer, not a pettifogger— 
a merchant on hisown capital, not a borrowed 
one—a shoemaker, not a cobler; have the 
thing itself—a farmer, or a mechanic of some 
order, if he be a basket maker; have the prof- 
itable occupation in the bargain; don’t marry 
without it. 

Never marry a young man who wears fine 
clothes and swears profanely—because if he 
will not treat his Maker’s laws with rever- 
ence, he is very unapt to treat you kindly and 
with respect—moreover, he who swears will 
lie, and of all charactes a liar is to be detested 
and avoided and not chosen as a companion. 

A young lady should not marry a young 
man who isin the habit of gambling and at- 
tending horse races—because he will, ten to 
one, spend every cent ofhis, and his wife's es- 
tate, and bring her at last to beggary. Re- 
formed gamblers are not safe—I would ad- 
vise no young lady to marry one, at least un- 
erten years’ reformation. 

A young lady will be very unsafe in marry- 
ing a young man who uses ardent spirits 
either temperately or intemperately—because 
more women have been rendered wretched 
on account of drunken husbands than any one 
thing else. Don't marry are formed drunkard, 
as a man hardly ever gets clear of this awful 
disease. If you want to be miserable—if you 
want babbiings—if you want wounds without 
cause—a husband with red eyes, &c. marry 
a man who drinks, who takes a little, and 
you are more likely to have the above enjoy- 
ments than in marrying any other character. 
If a man can't give up his dram, he can sacri- 
fice the happiness, or property of any woman 
by “taking a little.” But methinks I hear 
some one say by this time—“Where are 
young ladies*to get husbands? You lop so 
close you leave usnone?”—O yes—look for 
them in the honest, virtuous walks of life.— 
Don’t marry a profane swearer—a gambler 
—an infidel—one who takes a little—a de- 
baucher—a man without an occupation—you 
had better die an old maid than marry either. 
Young ladies, remember your soul’s salvation 
is involved in your marriage— then look to God 
for direction.— Rich. Tol. 


Espronage.—A man who had lost his two 
sons in the Russian campaign, was suspected 


| of not being very heartily attached to the ex- 


isting government; such indeed was the fact, 
but he was prudent enough to speak his mind 
only in presense of his most intimate friends; 
before the rest of the world he was mute, 
thereby baffling the efforts of the numerous 
hired spies whom Savary had placed over him. 
As he was one day seated in the garden of 
Luxemburgh, accompanied by a tried friend, 
the conversation be, with the battle of 


In the sequel, neither spared the despot, whose 
downfall they hoped was near at hand. In 
the midst of this confidential intercourse, a 
lovely little boy, apparently in his sixth year, 
came creeping towards them, crying that he 
had lost hisnurse. They tried to comfort him 
telling him not to sob, for his nurse would not 
fail to seek him. During the quarter of an 
hour he remained with them, they continued 
to converse on the same subject. Then a wo- 
man was seen to approach with a child in 
her arms; no sooner did the boy perceive her, 
than he cried “there is my nurse!” and has- 
tened to rejoin her. The very next morning 
both were arrested and conducted to the Con- 
ceirgeric. The childless parent was the first 
interrogated, and his surprise was not little to 
hear repeated word for word, a portion of his 
conversation with his friend; his natural im- 
pression was, that that friend had betrayed 
him; but he soon found his mistake. Both 
were immediately imprisoned, nor were the 
discharged before the fall of Napoleon. Chil- 
dren of both sexes were employed in this ex- 
ecrable system of espionage.—Court and 
Camp of Bonaparte. 


A Commopore'’s NEPHEW.—T'wo or thre? 
years ago, a walking hourglass, with a rail 
in his back and a white handkerchief hanging 
half a yard out of his pocket, called at a post 
office in the interior of this state, and inquired 
if there wasa letter for the nephew of Com- 
modore “What may be the gentle- 
man’s name!” asked the Post Master. 

“Tam the man,” replied the coxcomb. 

“Very likely, but what shall I call your 
name?” 

“Tam the nephew of Commodore " 
I tell you.” 

“That may be true, sir; but I cannot tell 
whether or no there is a letter for you, before 
I know your name.” 

“The d——1 you can't! not tell if there is 
aletter for the nephew of Commodore ! 
Well if you are so ignant as that comes to, I'll 
employ some other Post Master forlthe future, 
split me if I don’t!” 


The noble family of Seymour, Dukes of 
Somerset, who, from time out of mind, spelt 
their names according to the more intelligi- 
ble fashion of ancient days, have, by a discov- 
ery of the late Duchess in some musty record 
of the family archives, within a few years 
thought it necessary to turn saints, with the 
view of “snatching a grace beyond the reach 
of” their kinsman of the Conway branch; 
they have changed their style to St. Maur.— 
On Sir Humphrey Davy’s death, the present 
Duke, who is a great patron of the Jiterati, 
was among those talked of'to fill the chair of 
the Royal Society,when it was observed by 
one of the wits of the day “how incongruous 
it would be to choose a person for the head of 
British science who has just learned to spell 
his own name.” 


A SAFE BET FOR BOTH PARTIES.—T'wo blocds 
recently entered a London tavern where they 
had frequently resorted, and calling for supper 
and two bottles of champaign, informed their 
host that they had laid a wager, 6f such a re- 
past as they had ordered, but as it was not de- 
cided, they wished him to wait for his pay un- 
til the decision, and then charge the amount: 
to the loser. ‘The landlord assented, and they 
sat down to a hearty supper. When they had 
finished, mine host had the curiosity to ask 
what was the nature of the bet, and he was 
not a little chagrined when he received for 
answer, that it origmated ina dispute as to 
the direction the Brick Meeting Steeple would 


Leipsic, which had recently taken place.—’ 


take, should it ever fall. The one bet it would 
fall East and the other West. 
TRAFFIC. 

I'll give thrice so much land, 

To any well deserving friend ; 

But in the way of bargain, mark me, 

T’]l cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 

Shakepeare.. 
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THE ARIEL: A SEMI-MONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


ORIGINAL. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


WILLIAM COBBETT. 


The character of Cobbett is known in Europe, 
as well as in this country: if we are desirous of 
attaining truth, we must reverse his assertions.— 
De Witt Clinton.—Transactions of the Lit. and 
Phil. Society of New York.—Vol. 1. 1815. 


Inthe Leeds Patriot, an English paper, of 
July 18, 1829, now lying before me, an article 
is copied “from Cobbett’s Register of last Sat- 
urday,” from which I make the following ex- 
tracts:— 


“Since the ministers will have it that the 
‘Tariff is one of the causes of our calamities, 
IT shall offer an opinion with regard to the 
ceuse of the Tariff itself, In process of time 
English goods of the description just mention- 
ed, would naturally have been excluded from 
acountry abounding in iron mines, in coal 
mines, in immense forests, and which is({ the 
native country of the cotton, which abounds 
‘algo in the wool of the sheep, in all the con- 
yeniencies of water power, in all the mate- 
rials for building, and in which human food is 
in great abundance, and at half the price that 
jt is in this country. Nevertheless, | am con- 
vinced that had it not been for one man, Mr. 
Thomas Hulme, formerly of Bolton, in Lanca- 
shire, it would not have been for many years 
hence, that this great measure to exclude 
English manufactures, would have been adopt- 
el.” 

It appears that Hulme left England in dis- 
gust with the Government. “He was aman 
‘with a good deal of leisure on his hands, and 
‘with uncommon activity and great skill in all 
matters relating to manufactures; a man of 
excellent sense; of manners and person ex- 
tremely well adapted for the purposes of per- 
suasion; and he naturally had that fumiliarity 
in demeanour which made him a very agree- 
able associate amongst the Americans. He 
immediately set himself to work—travelled 
thousands of miles to assist young manufactu- 
rers with advice—and pointed out to Congress 
a great fraud committed by the English man- 
ufacturers—an act was passed to authorize 
the Collectors of Customs to appoint persons 
to value the goods, and to lay on thein a duty 
agreeably to that valuation. (Q- He has 
stnce procured another act to be passed rela- 
tive to unsheared woolen cloths. His great 
object was the exclusion of English wooiens, 
cotton, and hardware.” 


“The English Government was once over- 
reached by an Englishman, and in America 
too; I mean by our famous countryman, Paine. 
Paine was an exciseman at Lewes, in Sussex. 
He was basely treated—he petitioned for re- 
dress, and received additional injury; he went 
to America.—iK> No man dreamt of inde- 
pendence until Paine publicly excited the peo- 
ple to it. He in his “Common Sense” urged 
the people to compel the Congress to declare 
Independence. A committee of the 
Congress met to consider of ananswer to Paine, 
to consider of an appeal to the people to shew 
them the madness of the propostiion. The 
same committee, before they separated, agreed 
upon a report to the Congress recommending 
the measure of independence. Thus the in- 
jured, insulted, scorned, and despised excise- 
man, made the borough thing feel nis just ven- 
geance!!!” 

Now permit me to add a paragraph from 
“the Contiauation of Goldsmith’s History or 
another English publication :— 


“A.D. 1773. About this time the common 
people of Ireland, and in the north of Scotland, 
were so cruelly harassed by their unfeeling 
iandlords, who raised the rent of their land 
upon them without considering whether they 
could pay it, that they emigrated in great num- 
bers to America; and of these, it is said, was 
principally composed that army which first be- 
gan the war in that part of the world, concuct- 


ed it with such spirit and perseverance, and 
did not conclude it till they had rendered 
themselvesand their newly adopted country in- 
dependent of their old masters!!!” 


Remarks.—The truth of De Witt Clinton’s 
estimate of Cobbett’s character, is amply con- 
firmed by- the extracts in relation to Paine; for 
Cobbett’s residence in this country must have 
made him well-informed on such topics, and 
he well knew that Paine had no more hand in 
causing the Declaration of Independence than 
he had. We are told by those who knew 
Paine personally, that at the very time he was 
writing his Common Sense, such was his sot- 
tish laziness, that nothing but the most har- 
rassing and goading persuasion, could induce 
him to finish any one essay, even though near- 
ly completed. ‘The libellous imputation, that 
the Revolutionary Congress took their cue 
from Tom Paine, is too monstrous to be utter- 
ed by any one but such as Cobbett. 

Mr. Thomas Hulme is well known in this 
city as an Englishman of great mechanical in- 
genuity and extensively interested in manu- 
factures. How well he deserves the credit 
given to him by Cobbett, we cannot precisely 
say; but we are inclined to doubt his original 
merit in the case. It is well known that as 
early as 1806, Congress had a law re- 
stricting or regulating the importation of 
British Cloths.—Ed. 


ITEMS. 


The Durham County Advertiser says, a 
worthy inhabitant of this city, distinguished 
for his loyalty and patriotism, entertained at 
his house, on New Year’s Day, one great 
grandmother, one grandfather, two grand- 
mothers, three fathers, four mothers, three 
uncles, three aunts, eighteen sons and daugh- 
ters, sixteen grandchildren, ten great grand- 
children, twenty nephews and neices, and ten 
cousins; the whole amounting to only nine- 
teen persons. 


The churchwardens one day reproaching | 
the Abbe Bouin with the disgrace attached to 
an eminent preacher like him for eating meat 
during Lent, he answered :—“Gentlemen, 


the surface:—he caught him, and, with one 
effort of Herculean strength threw him on the 
Ice, when with very little assistance, he might 
have been saved, but ey! quite benumbed, 
and probably insensible of his danger, he slid 
back into the waterand was drowned. 

The generous uncle whose name deserves 
to be recorded, (Jean Baptiste Terrence,) was, 
by the exertion made by swinging his neph- 
ew on the ice, driven under it on the opposite 
side, and was seen floating down with the cur- 
rent by the persons above, a distance of about 
8 or 10 feet from the air hole In this most 
horrid of all imaginable situations, he had the 
presence of mind to endeavor to break the ice 
with his head, but was twice unsuccessful, 
when, in his own words, desperation impelled 
him to one more effort, not, however, before 
he had taken a considerable quantity of water, 
he managed with the motion of his hands an 
feet to gain the bottom, and with one bold 
spring drove his head through the ice, where 
he must yet have perished had he not been 
rescued by those on the ice. I saw him six 
days after the occurrence, he appeared quite 
recovered, except the top of his head, which 
was dreadfully bruised.” 


Pocket Steam Engine.—A few evenings ago 
we were exceedingly gratified by the sight of a 
steam engine, the smallest ever made, the work- 
manship of an artizan named Charles Swift, who 
is employed in the Rutland Foundry, in this 
town. In size it is no larger than might with 
ease be put into the coat pocket; the principle 
isthe high pressure in minaiture, the pressure 
being two pounds to the square inch; the cylin- 
der is‘only one fourth of an inch in diameter, and 
it makes 600 strokes in a minute; halfa pint of 
water will keep it in constant action for more 
than three hours. It has been constructed for no 
specific purpose, but has sufficient power to wind 
the bobbins for a twist net lace machine. The 
workinanship is at once highly finished and firm- 
ly compact, and this less than Lilliputian en- 
gine is deserving the inspection of the curious 
and the ingenious.—.Votlingham Review. 


Awkward Mistake.—A curious circumstance 
occurred in Campbelton on Tuesday week. A 
respectable and happy pair were united that 
evening, seven o’clock, in Hymen’s bonds, hav- 
ing previously arranged that they and their res- 
pective parties should proceed the same night to 
Glasgow, by the Londonderry steamer, to spend 
the honeymoon. At 11 o’clock the fair bride 
and her friends went on board, the bridegroom 
was true to the appointment, but, unfortunately, 


vou give me twelve hundred livers for the 
things I say; if you were to give me twelve | 
thousand to do them, I could not.” 

story.—We do not remember | 
ever to have read so thrilling a drowning sto- 
ry as the following from the Montreal Herald 
of the 27th ult. 

“ About six weeks ago, as a young Indian of 
the St. Regis tribe, named Lasar Marble, was 
amusing himself in the exercise of skating on 
the St. Regis River, about a mile above the 
village of that name, he incautiously slipt into 
anair hole. His cries soon arrested the at- 
tention of some Indians who were returning 
from Hogansburg, by a land road separated 
trom the river by a small thicket of woods.— | 
‘The Indian death cry was asufticient signal to | 
inform them that a friend was in distress. ‘The 
whole party, consisting of six or seven persons 
left their horses and sleighs and ran in the di- 
rection from wherice the cry came, and soon 
discovered the unfortunate boy, struggling in 
the last agony of despair.—They all stopped 
at the verge of the ice, except one—this was 
an uncle of the boy; he did not hesitate, but | 
plunged into the water perfectly undismayed | 
by the awful prospect before him, of which he 
was cautioned by his then sinking nephew, in 
these words, “Uncle, do not come after me, or 
you will perish with me.” He swam a few 
rods, when he met a bar of ice that separated 
him from the air hole in which his nephew 
was—he used all the strength he was master 
of, to break the ice with his arms, but finding 
it impracticable, he dived under it, a distance 
of about twenty-four feet, and reached the side 


of his nephew who had already sunk below 


went on board the Foyle, just starting for Derry. 
He did not perceive his mistake till they went 
two miles on, when putting back was out of the 
question. The feelings of the poor gentleman 
may be easily conceived.— London Paper. 


A Dreadful Accident.—Yesterday afternoon 
a boy in the shop of Mr. Jesse C, Earl, cutler, in 
Lombard street, snapt a musket, not knowing it 
to be loaded, which went off and unfortunately 
wounded one person, and killed another. It ap- 
pears that the musket had been sent to Mr. 
Earl’s for repair without a lock, and was suppo- 
sed unloaded. One of the apprentices fixed a 
lock on it in order to try it, drew the trigger, 
when it proved to be charged with a load of buck 
shot, which passed entirely through the thigh 
of the first person (whose leg it is supposed will 
have to be amputated) and wounded the second 
who died a short time afterwards.— Balt. Chron. 


Steam Carriage-—The Charleston Courier 
contains the following description of a small 
steam carriage, exhibited at the rail road com- 
pany’s office, in Unity Alleyyon a circular rail- 
way. ‘ The carriage is only about 30 inches in 
length, with a boiler containing less than a gal- 
len of water, on wheels nine inches in diameter ; 
attached to the carriage is a car, on wheels of 
the same size; both run on laths laid on the 
floor, forming a circle of about 23 feet in diam- 
eter. The wheels of the carriage and of the 
ear, linve flanges to keep them on the laths. Five 
observation of the performances of this 
engine in miniature, furnishes clearer demonstra- 
tion of the advantages of rail-roads, and locomo- 
tive engines, than written volumes can afford. 


The follgwing compliment to Mr. Webster's 
oratory is from a correspondent of the Virginia 
Advocate There was no little of that feeling 
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which is produced by the first specimen of some 
grand object of which we have never before seen 
a specimen. He was a totally different thing 
from any public speaker I ever heard. I some- 
times felt as if I were looking at a mamouth, 
treading at an equable and stately pace, his na- 
tive cane brake; and without apparent copn- 
sciousness, crushing obstacles which nature haa 
never designed as impediment to him.” 

A London paper, describing the destruction 
of a house by fire, mentions with great regret, 
that the owner’s wife perished in the flames; 
adding that the gentleman was insured to the 
full amount of his loss. 


It is stated, that no less than six cotton facto- 
ries have been burnt during the past winter in 
New England. A heavy drawback, surely, on 
domestic industry. 

Proposals have been issued in Liverpool for 
publishing there an Ameritan newspaper. 

Jefferson Medical College—The trustees of 
this institution have unanimously elected Dan- 
iel Drake, M. D. of Cincinnati, Ohio, to be 
Professor of the Theory and practice of Medi- 
cine, and he has accepted of the professorship. 


The Boston Bulletin gives this as a copy of a 
note in which a member of the Massachusetts 
Legislature lately asked leave of absence :— 
“ Mr. of Request Leav of ab- 
sane after next thursday.” 


The House of Assembly of Upper Canada 
have resolved to petition the government to dis- 
courage the emigration of negroes. 

The Providence Subaltern states that, a few 
days since, Mrs. Weaver, the wife of Mr. Wea- 
ver who was killed two years since, in attempt- 
ing to suppress the fire which took place inSouth 
Main Street, was committed to the common jail 
of the county of Providence, for the pitiful debt 
of sixty-eight cents. 

The Blessings of Aristocracy.—Lady William 
Lenox, whose husband is the son of a duke, and 
the brother to a peer of the realm of Great Bri- 
tian, is a paid actress at the public theatres 
throughout the kingdom, andis admired or hoot- 
ed at, asthe caprice of any one of those may di- 
rect, who have a shilling to pay for seeing her, 
She is knowh as Miss Paton, and some of the 
papers insist that the course she pursues, is at 
once “delicate, prudent, and proper.” Others 
pronounce it “ an open shame and scandal.”. 

A young lady who taught a district school in 
Dedham, has recovered $866 in the Supreme 
Court, of a man who attempted to defame her. 

In the United States Senate Mr. Barton has 
presented a memorial from Judge Tucker, set- 
ting forth a plan for cultivating the forest tim- 
ber on the praries of the west. 

Gold, for the last 250 years, says Bell’s Lon- 
don Messenger, has been continually rising in 
value, as compared with silver. An ounce of 
gold, which was only worth ten onces of silver 
in the reign of Elizabeth, is now worth 16 1-4 
ounces at the present market price of silver 
bullion. 

Among the letters now lying in the Post Of- 
fice, London, is one directed to “ Samuel John- 
son L. L. D. author of a dictionary;” he has 
been dead forty-five years, 

THE LAST ENGRAVING. 


The plate in this number of the Arnel is the 
last to be contained in this volume. The 
number of the New Volume will be embellished 
with a fine engraving of the Village of Auroma, 
on Cayuga Lake, in the State of New York, 
from an original drawing made expressly for 
the Editor. ! 

It is particularly requested that those gentle- 
men who have obtained subscribers sufficient to 
entitle them to any of the Premiums, will for- 
ward them by the first of May, or earlier, if 


-possible, that we may know exactly how ma- 


ny additional copies to print, and also be able to 
forward the papers in good season, © 

A splendid view of the Village of Skaneate-. 
les, in the State of New York, is in the engra- 


ver’s hands, to appear in the early part of the 
Fourth Volume. 


‘ 


‘ 
| 
| 
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LITERARY. 


A book entitled The Mirror of the Graces, 
has just been published in London, said to be 
‘written by a lady of distinction The object of 

yriter is to correct some of the many fash- 

able follies of the day, in which her own sex 
are said to indulge to an extent unknown to the 
simple and unsophisticated daughters of Amer- 
ica. Very general praise has been awarded to 
it by the critics ; and from extracts furnished by 
our English papers, we select the following:— 

“There can be no doubt that every wo 
is called upon to pay a particular and steddy 
attention to dress. If we may be allowed to 
draw a broad distinction, liable, of course, to 
many exceptions, we should say,—that man 
is the useful, woman the ornamental, part of 
crertion. A beautiful woman beside an ac- 
tive and intelligent man, is like an elegant 

rnish to a substantial dish. We eat of the 

ish, but we preserve the garnish, and we 
eat of the former more willingly that it has 
been rendered so attractive by the latter.— 
Without the softening influence of woman, 
man would become too rude and fierce; and, 
perhaps, without the ardour and energy of 
man, woman would be too insipid and unin- 
formed. Both sexes, therefore, have their 
relative duties,—the one toextend knowledge, 
and the other to refine society. Refinement 
hand in hand with a due cultivation of 
taste, and one of the most direct and obvious 
signs ef a duly cultivated taste is the atten- 
tion paid to one’s external appearance and 
dress. The savage covers his pesson with a 
grotesque combination of colors, which at 
once betrays his ignorance of the true laws 
of beauty; while, on the other hand, the gra- 
ces of youth and modesty never appear more 
attractive than when the chaste decoration 
of the person becomes, as it were, the sign of 
the mind’s purity. An attention to dress, it 
is true, may be carried to excess; but those 
old prosers who railed against dress altogeth- 
er, as an invention of the Evil One, ought to 
have considered what kind of creatures we 
should be were we to go about wrapped up in 
blankets or bear-skins. I never yet met with 
a woman, whose general style of dress was 
chaste, elegant, and appropriate, that I do not 
find, on further acquaintance, to be, in dispo- 
sition and mind, an obiect to admire and love. 
“Show me a lady’s dressing-room,” says a 
certain writer, “and I will tell you what 
manner of woman she is.” He was right; 
but we claim not the privilege of entering 
her dressing-room,—all we ask is, to see 
her come out of it in any garb she pleases.— 
The best chosen dress is that which so har- 
monizes with the figure as to make the rai- 
ment pass unobserved. The result of the fin- 
est toilet should be an elegant woman, not an 
elegantly dressed woman. Where a perfect 
whole is intended, it is a sign of defect in the 
execution, when the details first present them- 
selves to observation. 

In close connexion with the subject of dress, 
stands the consideration how the most perfect 
effect is to be given to those features which 
are usually left uncovered. Every body is a- 
ibe how much the same features vary in 


uty at different times. Late hours and 

ionable dissipation steal the roses from 
the healthiest cheek—the lustre from the 
brightest eye. The indulgence cf ill temper 
engraves premature wrinkles on the fairest 
brow; and the want of due attention to neat- 
ness, cleanliness, and exercise, destroys for 
ever the brilliancy of the complexion. In 
these circumstances, the question naturally 
arises,—how far may fictitious aids to beau- 
ty be allowed! Our tenets upon this matter 
are not quite so strict as those we have often 
heerd laid down. We of course, prefer nat- 
ural ringlets toa wig, but if the natural ring- 
lets have all dropped off, should a lady there- 
fore erect her bald head upon a sofa or ata 
dinnertable! We prefer the row of ivory teeth 
that have been growing out of one’s gums 
from childhood to any other set of teeth which 


may be fastened there by the cunning wires 
of the dentist, but shall we therefore defend 
the gaping gulf of a dilapidated mouth against 
the pleasant appearance of a well-furnished 
orifice! We prefer the “purple bloom of 
youth” to all the carmine at this moment in 
Paris, but if a few touches of a little innocent 
vegetable rouge recue from milky paleness or 
yellow billiousness the face of one we like, 
shall we be stern, moralist enough to forbid 
the application of the revivifying tint!” 


From dress the author goes to kissing—a pro- 
pensity in the male creatures we should judge to 
be very common in England, by the severe style 
in which she treats it. She is amazingly fasti- 
dious in this particular, and quotes Tom Moore 
(a precious authority in such cases,) as a fellow 
of nicely correct feelings, as instanced in his 
couplet— 


And to know that I sighed upon innocent lips, 
That ne'er had been sighed on by any but mine. 


Her lectures against kissing would not be at 
all relished in some parts of this free country, 
especially at certain seasons, such as harvesting 
and sleighing time. It is nevertheless enlivened 
by some quaint and singular anecdotes, which, 


Though wonderfully pat, are rather old,” 


and, as we shrewdly suspect, were deliberately 
coined for the purpose of swelling out her vol- 
ume to a good saleable size. One anecdote we 
copy, with a little preface, shewing the author's 
horror of the aforesaid act of kissing— 


“ As to the salute, the pressure of the lips 
—that is an interchange of affectionate gree- 
ring, or tender farewell, sacred to the dearest 
connexions alone. Our parents—our brothers | 
—our near kindred—our husband—our lover, 
ready to become our husband—our bosom’s 
inmate, the friend of our heart's core,—to 
them are exclusively consecrated the lips of 
delicacy, and woe be to her who yields them 
to the stain of profanation! By the last word, 
I do not mean the embrace of vice,but merely 
that indiscriminate facility which young wo- 
men have in permittingwhat they call a good- 
natured kiss. These good-natured kisses 
have often very hard effects, and can never be 
permitted without injuring the fine gloss of 
that exquisite modesty which is the fairest 
garb of virgin beauty. 

“} remember the Count M——, one of the 
most accomplished and handsomest young 
men in Vienna. When] was there, he was 
passionately in love with a girl of almost 
peerless beauty. She was the daughter of a 
man of great rank and influence at court, and 
on these considerations, as well as in regard 
to her charms, she was followed by a multi- 
tude of suitors. She was lively and amiable, 
and treated them all with an affability which 
still kept them in her train, although it was 
generally known that she had avowed a pre- 
dilection for Count M——, and that prepara- 
tions were making for their nuptials. The 
Count was of a retined mind and delicate sen- 
sibility. He loved her for herself alone—for 
the virtues which he believed dwelt in a beau- 
tiful form, and, like a lover of such perfec- 
tions, he never approached her without timidi- 
ty and when he touched her, a fire shot 

rough his veins, that warned him not to in- 
vade the vermillion sanctuary of her lips.— 
Such were his feelings, when one night at his 
intended father-in-law’s, a party of young 
people were met to celebrate a certain festi- 
val. Several of the young lady’s rejected sui- 
tors were present. Forfeits were one of the 
pastimes, and all went on with the greatest 
merriment, till the Count was commanded, 
by some witty mademoiselle, to redeem his 
glove by saluting the cheek of his intended 
bride. The Count blushed, trembled, advan- 
ced to his mistress, retreated, advanced again 
—and at last,with a tremor that shook every 
fibre in his frame,with a modest grace he put 
the soft ringlet which played upqn her cheek 
to his lips, and retired to demand his redeem- 


ed pledge in evident confusion. His mistress 


gaily smiled, and the game went on. One of 
her rejected suitors, but who was of a merry, 
unthinking disposition, was adjudged, by the 
saine indiscreet crier of the forfeits—‘as his 
last treat before he hanged himself,’ she said to 
snatch a kiss from the lips of the object of his 
recent vows— 


‘Lips, whose broken sighs such fragrance fling, 
As love had fanned them freshly with his wing !’ 


“A lively contest between the lady and the 
gentleman lasted for a minute; but the lady 
yielded, though in the midst of a convulsive 
laugh. And the Count had the mortification 
—-the agony—to see the lips, which his pas- 
sionate and delicate love would not allow him 
to touch, kissed with roughness and repetition 
by another man, and one whom he despised. 
Without a word, he rose from his chair, left 
the room—and the house; and, by that good- 
natured kiss, the fair boast of Vienna lost her 
husband and her lover. The Count never saw 
her more.” 


Now there be some who will no doubt sus- 
tain the gallant Count in his chivalrous and 
manly determination so abandon the girl to 
whom he had sworn eternal Jove, while others. 
like ourselves, will pronounce him a finnicking, 
conceited coxcomb, if not a downright fool. He 
should have taught his “peerless beauty” better 
manners than to expose herself as she did—not 
suffered it, when it lay in his power to prevent 
it, and then punish her for that which in reality 
was attributable to him. 

But our author grows bolder as she advances 
into the enemy’s camp. The remarks upon ex- 
posing the bosom will apply with some truth, 
though without any benefit, to the state of fe- 
male prodigality in our own city. She says, 


‘Worse, perhaps, than even promis- 
cuous kissing, is the immodest manner in 
which some ladies, misled either by fash- 
ion, or a diseased vanity, scruple not to 
unveil the charms of their bosom and 
back. How little do such persons un- 
derstand in what the real eloquence and 
power of beauty consists! Modesty is to 
it what action is to the orator; it is its first, 
its second, and itsthird argument. With- 
out modesty, there can be, in truth, no 
beauty, in the same way that without 
mind, the body would be a piece of worth- 
less inertclay. I do not agree with the 
advice given by the poet tothe fair sex— 


* Let that which charms all other eyes, 
Seem worthless in your own,” 


for this might lead tothe too great dimi- 
nution of that proper self-respect which 
is the very foundation of a virtuous char- 
acter; but Icertainly agree so far, that 
she who attempts to charm all eyes, by 
an unblushing display of beauties which 
are usually concealed from the vulgar 
gaze, instead of exciting admiraticn, 
ought only to obtain contempt. Concern- 
ing the exposure of the bosom I feel par- 
ticularly sensitive. Beyond a certain limit 
I hesitate not to pronounce it unpardona- 
bly meretricious. 

‘“*To the exposure cf the besom and 
back, as some ladies display those parts 
of their person, what shall I say? This 
mode [like every other which is carried 
toexcess and indiscriminately followed] 
is not only repugnant to decency, but 
most exceedingly disadvantageous to the 
charms of nine women out o ten. The 
bosom and shoulders of a very young and 
fair girl may be displayed without excit- 
ing much displeasure or disgust; the be- 
holder regards the too prodigal exhibtion, 
not as the act of youthful innocence, but as 
the effect of accident, or perhaps the de- 
signed exposure of some ignorant dresser. 
But when a woman grown to the age of 
discretion, of her own choice, unveils her 
beauties to the sun and moon, then from 
even an Helen’s charms the sated eye 
turns away loathing.” 


An excellent extract from the Washington 
Spectator, on the Ruling Passion in Death, will 
be found to possess much interest. The writer 
has embodied many striking events in the lives 
of celebrated men, all, however, only exhibiting 
the miserable condition of their minds in the clo- 
sing moment of existence, with no ray of reli- 
gious hope to light them in the dreary valley 
they were about to enter. Truly, it is a sub- 
ject of melancholy observation, that men so gif- 
ted with all that renders man a perfect rational 
being, should be so acutely sensible to, and re- 
gardful of the mere gloss and tinsel of this world, 
and yet so dead to the awful realities of that 
which is to come. 


A BLACK IMP IN A CuurRcH.—On a 
Sunday evening lately, says the New York 
Constellation, a doleful noise was heard 
in the vicinity of the North Church in 
Boston, as if it proceeded from some un- 
happy being in the Church. A light was 
brought, the key was =pplied to the door, 
and O horrible! the first object that met 
the view was animp as black as night dis- 
playing two large eyes and grinning tefri- 
bly through a double row of ivory of a 
ghastly white. What was to be done? 
the bones of the sexton rattled in his— 
duds, and the light burnt—pretty much 


as usual—when the creature approaching 


still nearer, said, ‘*La, massa, don’t be 
*feared, it’s only me.”” ‘You! and who 
in the name of heaven are you? speak!” 
‘Why, only Sambo Ceasar, a brack boy, 
locked up here caze he got asleep in sar 
mon time—dat’s all.” 
THE DEATH BED OF BEAUTY. 
BY J. O. ROCKWELL. 
She sleeps ia beauty, like the dying rose 
By the warm skies and winds of June forsaken, 
Or like the sun, wheu dinimed with clouds it goes 
‘To its Clear ocean: bed, by calm winds shaken; 
Or like the moon, When through its robes of snow 
Ht smiles with angel meekness—or like sorrow 
When it is smoothed by resignation’s glow, 
Or like herself, she will be dead to-morrow. 


How still she sleeps! The young and sinless girl! 
And the short breath upon her red lips tembies’ 
Waving almost in death, the raven curls 
That float around her: and she most resembles 
The taliof uight upon the ocean foam, 
Wherefrom the sun-light haih not yet departed, 
And where the winds are faint! She stealeth home. 
Unsullied girl! an angel broken hearted!, 


Oh, bitter world! that hadst so cold an eve 
‘To look upon so fair a type of heaven; 
She could not dweil beneath a winter sky, 
And her heari-sirings were frozen here, and riven: 
Ahd now she lies in ruins—look and weep! 
How lightly leans her cheek upon the pillow! 
And how the bioom of her fair face doth keep 
Changed! like a stricken dolphin on the billow 


Look on her now! The deep blue veins of blood 
Stand out npon her neck—-the ice is blending 

With summer streams—and now the crimson flood 
Is frozen asit flows: that sun descending 

That gave her Jight, and what shall save her now? 
Her azure eyes are like the frozen violete, 

And cold as marble is her pelished brow, 
And death is written on her silken eye-lids. 


PLEASURES. 


There are bubbies that vanish, when grasped in the hand. 


There are rosebuds twat wither before they expand,— 

There are hopes that are blighted, when brightest they 
seem, 

And pleasuces that fade like the joys of a dream. 


A mirage, when our prospects were desolate grown, 
Its charms o’or the sands of life’s desert has throwi: 
And we hoped when the rest of the desert was past, 
To quench this mad thirst after pleasure at last. 


But from him who pursues it, the faster it flies, 

As the waters seem near while the traveller dles;— 
And spice groves before it, their limbs seem to wave 
While the caravan finds in Zahara a grave. 


If life in its threshold, so desolate seem, 

If its pleasures are only the joys of a dream, 

If its noon-day with dovbt and dismay is perplex’, 
O! who would not long for the dawn of the next. 
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